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IKE many another snug overwhelmed with her. Donald 
L little harbor on the north- I H > R > © 2 knew all this. He had lived 
east coast of Newfound- in dread of the time when he 


wilderness ; so all the folk take 


land, Ruddy Cove is confronted gw gy 
by thé sea and flanked by a vast S By NORMAN DUNCAN SG 
De eee ee 


their living from the sea, as their forebears | the wind, and he had 


have done for generations. 


It takes courage and a will for work to|and the fog and the 


sweeten the hard life of those parts, which 
otherwise would be filled with dread and an 
intolerable weariness; and Donald North, of 
Ruddy Cove, was brave enough till he was 
eight years old. But after that season he 

was so timid that he shrank from the edge 

of the cliff when the breakers were beating 

the rocks below, and he trembled when the 
punt heeled to a gust. 

Now he was a fisherman’s son, and in 
the course of things must himself be a 
paddle-punt fisherman; thus the mishap 
which gave him that great fear of the sea 
east a dark shadow over him. 

‘*Billy,’’ he said to young Topsail, on 
the unfortunate day, ‘‘leave us go sail my 
new fore-an’-after. I’ve rigged her out 
with a grand new mizzens’1.’’ 

‘Sure, b’y!’? said Billy. ‘‘Where to?’’ 

‘*Uncle George’s wharf-head. ’Tis a 
place as good as any.’’ 

Off Uncle George’s wharf-head the water 
was deep,—deeper than Donald could 
fathom at low tide,—and it was cold, and 
covered a rocky bottom, upon which a 
multitude of starfish and prickly sea-eggs 
lay in clusters. It was green, smooth and 
clear, too; sight carried straight down to 
where the purple-shelled mussels gripped 
the rocks. 

The tide had fallen somewhat and was 
still on the ebb. Donald found it a long 
reach from the wharf to the water. By 
and by, as the water ran out of the 
harbor, the most he could do was to touch 
the mast tip of the miniature ship with 
his fingers. Then a little gust of wind 
crept round the corner of the wharf, rip- 
pling the water as it came near. It caught 
the sails of the new fore-and-after, and the 
little craft fell over on another tack and 
shot away. 

‘*Here, you!’’ Donald cried. ‘‘Come 
back, will you?’’ 

He reached for the mast. His fingers 
touched it, but the boat escaped before they 
closed. He laughed, hitched nearer to the 
edge of the wharf, and reached again. 
The wind had failed; the little boat was 
tossing in the ripples, below and just 
beyond his grasp. 

*‘T can’t cotch her!’’ he called to Billy 
Topsail, who was back near the net-horse, 
looking for squids. 

Billy looked up, and laughed to see 
Donald’s awkward position—to see him 
hanging over the water, red-faced and 
straining. Donald laughed, too. At once 
he lost his balance and fell forward. 

This was in the days before he could 
swim, so he floundered about in the water, 
beating it wildly, to bring himself to the surface. 
When he came up, Billy Topsail was leaning over 
to catch him. Donald lifted his arm. His fin- 
gers touched Billy’s, that was all—just touched 
them. Then he sank; and when he came up 
again, and again lifted his arm, there was 
half a foot of space between his hand and 
Billy’s. Some measure of self-possession re- 
turned. He took a long breath, and let him- 
self sink. Down he went, weighted by his 
heavy boots. 

Those moments were full of the terror of 
which, later, he could not rid himself. There 
seemed to be no end to the depth of the water 
in that place. But when his feet touched 
bottom, he was still deliberate in all that he 
did. 

For a moment he let them rest on the rock. 
Then he gave himself a strong upward push. 
It needed but little to bring him within reach 
of Billy Topsail’s hand. He shot out of the 
water and caught that hand. Soon afterward 
he was safe on the wharf. 

“Sure, mum, I thought I were drownded 
that time!’”’ he said to his mother, that night. 
“‘When I were goin’ down the last time I 
thought I’d never see you again.’’ 

“But you wasn’t drownded, b’y,’’ said his 
mother, softly. 

**But I might ha’ been,’’ said he. 

There was the rub. He was haunted by what 
might have happened. Soon he became a timid, 
Shrinking lad, utterly lacking confidence in the 
Strength of his arms and his skill with an oar 
and a sail; and after that came to pass, his life 
was hard. He was afraid to go out to the fish- 
ing-grounds, where he must go every day with 
his father to keep the head of the punt up to 











a great fear of the wind 
little brown sail, they 
breakers. 

But he was not a cow- 
ard. On the contrary, 


from the quiet water 
of the harbor to the 
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HE LEAPED; BUT THIS NEW COURAGE HAD NOT COME IN TIME 


although he was circumspect in all his dealings | heaving sea itself. Great swells rolled in from 
with the sea, he never failed in his duty. | the open and broke furiously against the coast 
—_ rocks. 

In Ruddy Cove all the men put out their! The punt ran alongshore for two miles, keep- 
salmon-nets when the ice breaks up and drifts | ing well away from the breakers. When at 
away southward, for the spring run of salmon | last she came to that point where Job North’s 
then begins. These nets are laid in the sea, at | net was set, Donald furled the sail and his 
right angles to the rocks and extending out from | father took up the oars. 
them ; they are set alongshore, it may bea mile; ‘‘’T will be a bit hard to land,’’ he said. 
or two, from the narrow passage to the harbor. | Therein lay the danger. There is no beach 
The outer end is buoyed and anchored, and the along that coast. The rocks rise abruptly from 


other is lashed to an iron stake which is driven | the sea—here, sheer and towering; there, low | 


deep into some crevice of the rock. and broken. 

When belated icebergs hang offshore a watch When there is a sea running, the swells roll 
must be kept on the nets, lest they be torn away | in and break against these rocks; and when the 
or ground to pulp by the ice. | breakers catch a punt, they are certain to smash 

‘*The wind’s haulin’ round a bit, b’y,’’ said | it to splinters. 

Donald’s father, one day in spring, when the| The iron stake to which Job North’s net was 
lad was twelve years old. ‘‘I think ’twill | lashed was fixed in a low ledge, upon which 
freshen and blow inshore afore night.’’ some hardy shrubs had taken root. ‘The waves 

**They’s a scatiered pan of ice out there, | were casting themselves against the rocks below, 
father,’’ said Donald, ‘‘and three small bergs.’’ | breaking with a great roar and flinging spray 

‘Iss, b’y, I knows,’’ said North. ‘‘’T is | over the ledge. 
that I’m afeared of. If the wind changesa bit| ‘‘’T will be a bit hard,’’ North said again. 
more, ’twill jam the ice agin the rocks. Does But the salmon-fishers have a way of landing 
you think the net is safe?’’ under such conditions. When their nets are in 

It was quite evident that the net was in danger they do not hesitate. The man at the 
danger, but since Donald had first shown sign | oars lets the boat drift with the breaker stern 
of fearing the sea, Job North had not compelled | foremost toward the rocks. His mate leaps 
him to go out upon perilous undertakings. He | from the stern seat to the ledge. Then the other 
had fallen into the habit of leaving the boy to| pulls the boat out of danger before the wave 
choose his own course, believing that in time he | curls and breaks. It is the only way. 
would master himself. But sometimes the man in the stern miscaleu- 

**T think, zur,’’ said Donald, steadily, ‘‘the | lates—leaps too soon, stumbles, leaps short. 
net should come in.’’ He falls back, and is almost inevitably drowned. 

**?T would be wise,’’ said North. ‘‘Come, | Sometimes, too, the current of the wave is too 
b’y, we’ll go fetch it.’’ | strong for the man at the oars; his punt is 

So they put forth in the punt. There was a| swept in, pull as hard as he may, and he is 





. | : . 
were soon driven out} ‘‘No, zur,’’ said Donald. 





must first make that leap. 
**The ice is comin’ in, b’y,’’ 
said North. ‘*’T will scrape 


fair, fresh wind, and | these here rocks, certain sure. Does you think 
with this filling the | you’re strong enough to take the oars an’ let 


me go ashore ?’’ 


**You never leaped afore, did you?’’ 

“i, Oe 

**Will you try it now, b’y ?’’ said North, 
quietly. 

‘*Iss, zur,’’ Donald said, faintly. 

**Get ready, then,’’ said North. 

With a stroke or two of the oars Job 
swung the stern of the boat to the rocks. 
He kept her hanging in this position 
until the water fell back and gathered in 
a new wave; then he lifted his oars, 
Donald was crouched on the stern seat, 
waiting for the moment to rise and spring. 

The boat moved in, running on the 
crest of the wave which would a moment 
later break against the rock. Donald 
stood up, and fixed his eye on the ledge. 
He was afraid; all the strength and cour- 
age he had seemed to desert him. The 
punt was now almost on a level with 
the ledge. The wave was about to curl 
and fall. It was the precise moment when 
he must leap—that instant, too, when the 
punt must be pulled out of the grip of the 
breaker, if at all. 

He felt of a sudden that he must do 
this thing. ‘Therefore why not do it coura- 
geously? He leaped; but this new courage 
had not come in time. He made the ledge, 
but he fell an inch short of a firm footing. 
So for a moment he tottered, between fall- 
ing forward and falling back. Then he 
caught the branch of an overhanging 
shrub, and with this saved himself. When 
he turned, Job had the punt in safety ; but 
he was breathing hard, as if the strain 
had been great. 

** "T'was not so hard, was it, b’y?’’ said 
Job. 

**No, zur,”’ said Donald. 

Donald cast the net line loose from its 
mooring, and saw that it was all clear, 
His father let the punt sweep in again. 
It is much easier to leap from a solid rock 
than from a boat, so Donald jumped in 
without difficulty. Then they rowed out 
to the buoy and hauled the great, dripping 
net over the side. 

It was well they went out, for before 
morning the ice had drifted over the place 
where the net had been. More than that, 
Donald North profited by his experience. 
He perceived that if perils must be en- 
countered, they are best met with a clear 
head and an unflinching heart. 

That night, when he thought it over, he 
was comforted. 

In the gales and high seas of the summer 
following, and in the blinding snow- 

storms and bitter cold of the winter, Donald 
North grew in fine readiness to face peril at 
the call of duty. All that he had gained was 
put to the test in the next spring, when the 
floating ice, which drifts out of the north in 
the spring break-up, was driven by the wind 
against the coast. 

Job North, with Alexander Bludd and Bill 
Stevens, went out on the ice to hunt seal, and 
the hunt led them ten miles offshore. In the 
afternoon of that day the wind gave some sign 
of changing to the west, and at dusk it was 
| blowing half a gale offshore. When the wind 
blows offshore it sweeps all this wandering ice 
out to sea, and disperses the whole pack. 

“‘Go see if your father’s comin’, b’y,’’ said 
Donald’s mother. ‘‘I’m gettin’ ter cible nervous 
about the ice.’’ 

Donald took his gaff—a long pole of the 
light, tough dogwood, two inches thick and 
shod with iron—and set out. It was growing 
dark, and the wind, rising still, was blowing 
| in strong, cold gusts. It began to snow while 
he was yet on the ice of the harbor, half a mile 
away from the pans and clumpers which the 
wind of the day before had crowded against the 
| coast. 

When he came to the ‘‘standing ice,’’—the 
stationary rim of ice which is frozen to the 
coast,—the wind was thickly charged with 
| Snow. What with dusk and snow, he found it 
| hard to keep to the right way. But he was 
| not afraid for himself; his only fear was that 
| the wind would sweep the ice-pack out to sea 
| before his father reached the ‘‘standing edge.’’ 

In that event, as he knew, Job North would 
| be doomed. 

Donald went out on the standing edge. 


, 














Beyond lay a widening gap of water. 
pack had already begun to move out. 

There was no sign of Job North’s party. | 
The lad ran up and down, hallooing as he ran; | 
but for a time there was no answer to his call. | 
Then it seemed to him he heard a despairing | 
hail, sounding far to the right, whence he had | 
come. Night had almost fallen, and the snow 
added to its depth; but as he ran back, Donald 
could still see across the gap of water to that 
great pan of ice, which, of all the pack, was 
nearest to the standing edge. He perceived 
that the gap had considerably widened since he 
had first observed it. 

‘Is that you, father?’’ he called. 

‘*Iss, Donald !’’ came an answering hai] from 
directly opposite. ‘‘Is there a small pan of ice 
on your side ?”’ 











Donald searched up and down the edge for a 
detached cake large enough for his purpose. 
Near at hand he came upon a thin, small] pan, 
not more than six feet square. 

‘*Haste, b’y!’’ cried his father. 

‘“They’s one here,’’ he called back, ‘‘but ’tis 
too small! Is there none there ?’’ 

‘‘No, b’y! Fetch that over !’’ 

Here was a desperate need. If the lad was | 
to meet it, he must act instantly and fearlessly. | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





in the water, looking for him. 
**Are youall right, Donald ?’’ said his father. 
**Iss, zur.’’ 
‘*Can you reach the ice alone?’’ 
‘*Iss, zur,’’ said Donald, quietly. 


The | came to the surface, his father was breast-high | them up on the standing edge, and they were 


home by the kitchen fire in half an hour. 

** ?T'was bravely done, b’y,’’ said Job. 

So Donald North learned that perils feared 
are much more terrible than perils faced. He 
has a courage of the finest kind, in these 


Alexander Bludd and Bill Stevens helped | days, has young Donald. 
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EARLY every village or country commu- 
{N} nity has one man who is_ reckoned 

meaner than any one else in the place. 
The mean man of New Joppa was a middle- 
aged person named David Snell, who had come 
from the city fifteen or twenty years before, and 
lived on a small farm, where he raised a great 
deal of fruit and kept a good deal of poultry. 


upon the man just as he was getting over the 
fence. 

Silas Barstow came out and called the dog off, 
but not until Snell had been quite badly bitten. 
Naturally he was indignant, and said some 
sharp words. And then Barstow exclaimed: 

‘*Well, what business have you in my orchard 


| at this time of night?’’ 
There was a sort of tradition that when Snell | 


**T was crossing from the woods,’ said Snell. 


He stepped out on the pan, and pushed off | first came to New Joppa he had tried to estab- | ‘‘Do you suppose I would do any harm to your 


with his gaff. 


these gaffs are constantly used in ferrying by | ways were queer. He went contrary to all the | 


the Newfoundland fishermen—and helped by | 


the wind, he soon ferried himself to where Job | his little farm, and did the most unheard-of | Snell limped away. 


North stood waiting with his companions. 
‘**'Tis too small,’ said Stevens. ‘*’ Twill | 
not hold two.’’ 


advice that everybody gave him about running 


things. 


He used to walk much about the country, | 
}although he had a good horse, and this fact | as a mortal enemy, although he said nothing to 


Using his gaff as a paddle—as | lish friendly relations with the people, but his | orchard ?’’ 


‘*Well, I don’t know,’’ said Barstow. 

With a strange look, but not another word, 
He took no steps to obtain 
any redress from Barstow for the injuries he 
had received. The Barstows regarded him now 


North looked dubiously at the pan. Alexander | gave him at once a reputation for stinginess. | any one about the affair. 


Bludd shook his head in despair. 

‘*Get back while you can, b’y,”’ 
said North. ‘‘Quick! We’re 
driftin’ fast. The pan’s too 
small.’ 

“T think ’tis big enough for 
one man and me,’’ said Donald. 

‘*Get aboard and try it, Alex- 
ander,’’ said Job. 

Alexander Bludd stepped on. 
‘The pan tipped fearfully, and the 
water ran over it; but when the 
weight of the man and the boy 
was properly adjusted, it seemed 
capable of bearing them both 
across. They pushed off. 

When Alexander moved to put 
his gaff in the water the pan 
tipped again. Donald came near 
losing his footing. He moved 
nearer the edge, and the pan 
came to a level. They paddled 
with all their strength, for the 
wind was blowing against them, 
and there was need of haste if 
three passages were to be made. 
Meanwhile the gap had grown so 
wide that the wind had turned 
the ripples into waves, which 
washed over the pan as high as 
Donald’s ankles. 

But they came safe across. 
Bludd stepped quickly ashore, 
and Donald pushed off. With the 
wind in his favor, he was soon 
once more at the other side. 

‘‘Now, Bill,”’ said North, ‘‘your turn next.’’ | 

“*T can’t do it, Job,” said Stevens. ‘‘Get | 
aboard yourself. The lad can’t come back | 
again. We’re driftin’ out too fast. He’s your 
lad, an’ you’ve the right to —’”’ 

‘*Iss, I can come back,’’ 
**Come on, Bill! Quick !’’ 

Stevens was a lighter man than Alexander 
Bludd, but the passage was wider, and still 
widening, for the pack had gathered speed. 
When Stevens was safely landed, he looked 
back. 

A vast white shadow was all that he could 
see. Job North’s figure had been merged with 
the night. 

**Donald, b’y,’’ he said, ‘‘you got to go back 
for your father, but I’m fair feared you'll 
never —’’ 

‘*Give me a push, Bill,’’ said Donald. 

Stevens caught the end of the gaff and pushed 
the lad out. 

**Good-by, Donald !’’ he said. 

When the pan touched the other side, Job | 
North stepped aboard without a word. He 
was a heavy man. With his great body on the 
ice-cake, the problem of return was enormously 
increased, as Donald had foreseen. 

The pan was overweighted. ‘Time and again 
it nearly shook itself free of its load and rose to | 
the surface. 

North stood near the center, plying his gaff 
with difficulty, but Donald was on the extreme 
edge. Moreover, the distance was twice as great 
as it had been at the first, and the waves were 
running high, and it was dark. 

They made way slowly, and the pan often 
wavered beneath them; but Donald was intent 
upon the thing he was doing, and he was not 
afraid. 

Then came the time—they were but ten yards 
off the standing edge—when North struck his 
gaff too deep into the water. He lost his bal- 
ance, struggled desperately to regain it, failed— 
and fell off. Before Donald was awake to the 
danger, the edge of the pan sank under him, 
and he, too, toppled off. 

Donald had learned to swim now. 


said Donald. 





When he 
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“WHAT DO THEY SMELL LIKE?” 


He sometimes spent half a day in watching 
a toad or a tumblebug, and this led the people 
to regard him as half-crazy. 

He never borrowed any tools of the neigh- 
bors, and it was generally understood that he 
was not entirely good-natured about lending his 
own tools, which were always kept very bright 
and sharp. 

People began to let him alone, and although 
the women at rare intervals called to see his 
sister, who kept house for him, and who was 
regarded as a pleasant little body, Snell lived 
more and more by himself, and accepted the 
rank which was accorded him as the mean man 
of the place. 

He began almost to think that it was his 
duty to deserve the reputation. 

He was out in the woods and fields a great 
deal, and as no one knew what he was doing 
on these expeditions, the younger members of 
the community began to imagine that he was 
up to some mischief, and to glare at him sus- 
piciously when they met him. 

One evening in late autumn, just as it had 
begun to grow dusk, Silas Barstow, whose 
farm lay just beyond Snell’s, and who, with 
his son Walter, was doing chores in his barn- 
yard, saw a man passing through the corner of 
his orchard. 

‘*Who’s that?’’ asked Barstow. 

“*T guess it’s Dave Snell,’’ said Walter. 
looks like him. ’’ 

‘*What’s he doing ?’’ 

**] guess he’s just crossing through the 
orchard. I saw him just after dinner, sitting 
on a stump up in the woods.” 

‘“‘Hum!’’ the farmer grunted in dissatisfac- 
tion. ‘*What is he up to? I wish he’d keep 
out of my orchard.’’ 

Then Barstow went into the house, and as 
he went in, Prince, the shepherd-dog which 
belonged to the Barstows, came snarling out, 
seeing the figure in the orchard. Walter, yield- 
ing to a passing impulse, and not really believ- 
ing that the dog would attack Snell, hissed, 
‘*Sick him!’? under his breath; and away the 
dog went into the orchard, and fell fiercely 


“Tt 


| Sharply. 





‘‘He’ll get even with you 
somehow,’’ the neighbors said to 
Barstow. 

Within a few days a heavy 
snowfall came in New Joppa. 
That was followed by another. 
It was a harder winter than any 
one remembered. 

Not, indeed, until one day early 
in April did Farmer Barstow, 
who had a good deal of pride in 
his orchard, go through it. Then 
he found, to his astonishment 
and furious indignation, that 
every one of the one hundred 
and twenty young trees—chiefly 
Northern Spies, Baldwins, 
Golden Russets and Tolman 
Sweets—had been ‘‘girdled’’ not 
more than six inches above the 
ground. 

There was excitement all about 
the town when the news of this 
discovery spread. Now and then, 
once in a generation, perhaps, 
some evil - willed, dark - minded 
person in our country districts has 
been known to revenge himself 
upon an enemy by going into his 
orchard at dead of night and cut- 
ting round each tree a ring clear 
through the bark. For a season 
the tree lives on—perhaps it has 
leaves a second season ; and then, 
at the latest, the girdled tree dies. 
A crime of this sort always 
provokes indignation in the country ; but gener- 
ally, although but one man can be suspected, 
there is no proof against him, and no one is 
punished. Barstow and his neighbors had but 
one thought respecting this affair. 

“‘Didn’t we tell you Dave Snell would get 
even with you?’’ they all said to him. ‘‘Mean! 
Why, a man that will do that is too mean to be 
hanged !”’ 

Barstow hotly charged Snell with the crime 
at the post-office. 

‘*You girdled my trees last fall just as the 
snow came!’’ Barstow declared. ‘‘You mean 
sneak, you! Probably you suppose I can’t 
prosecute you because I have no proof against 
you; but you’ll get come up with! You’ll get 
come up with!’’ 

When Snell heard this charge, he looked 
dumfounded, and then he grew pale. He was 
about to speak. Then he looked long and 
steadily at Barstow, and shaking his head, 
went away silently. 

**You scared him, Silas,’’ said the post- 
master. ‘‘He didn’t have a word to answer to 
you. I guess he did it.’’ 

No one supposed that any one else did it. 
The public detestation of David Snell was in- 
creased a hundredfold. 

One day, within a week, as Barstow and his 
family were at breakfast, they heard the dog 
Prince barking furiously outside. Silas went 
out to see what was the matter, and Walter 
followed close behind him. ‘They were both 
astonished to see David Snell inside their front 
gate, holding a great double armful of thick, 
straight withes before him. 

Snell was confronting the dog and eying him 
The animal, crouching and barking, 
did not dare to leap upon him. 

Barstow flew into a rage in an instant. 

‘What are you doing here, you scoundrel ?’’ 
he shouted at Snell. 

‘“Maybe I am a scoundrel,’’ Snell answered ; 
‘tand I have come here for two purposes. One 
is to prove that I did not girdle your apple- 
trees, and the other is to save them.’’ 

At this last word Barstow had a certain 
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change of feeling. ‘‘Save girdled trees!’’ he 
said, incredulously. 

7” 

**It can’t be done.” 

‘‘T can do it. Meanwhile come with me. I 
will show you who girdled your trees.’’ 

Barstow hesitated. He was angry, and did 
not believe a word that Snell had said. But 
the man had already started toward the girdled 
orchard, and Barstow, Walter and the growling 
dog followed, eying suspiciously every move 
that Snell made. 

On the edge of the orchard Snell threw down 
his bundle of withes. Bending over a girdled 
tree, he said: 

‘*Look closely at this. Don’t you see little 
fine crisscrossing lines where this girdling is 
done? What sort of an ax do you suppose I 
did that with? Perhaps you don’t see yet who 
the scoundrel was. But what should you say 
this is?’’ 

He picked up from the dry grass round the 
foot of the tree some wads and tufts of finer 
grass. 

‘*What do these look like?’’ he asked. ‘*What 
do they smell like?’’ 

‘*A good deal—like—mice nests,’’ said Walter, 
slowly. 

**So they do,’’ said Snell. 
some more trees.’” 

He Jed the way. The girdled spaces on all 
the trees showed the fine markings of the teeth 
of mice. 

One would not be likely to see them unless 
he bent down closely. Round all the trees 
were evidences that the mice, during the very 
severe winter that had passed, had nested there 
in large numbers, attracted by the shelter of the 
trees and the thick tufts of grass that had been 
left about them. 

‘*1f you had studied and practised horticulture 
as much as I have,” Snell went on, ‘‘you 
would have kept your young orchard tilled, 
and would have hilled up round your trees for 
the winter with little hills of earth, packed 
down with the flat of a hoe. ‘That would have 
protected them from the mice.’’ 

Barstow said nothing. 

**And now,”’ said Snell, ‘‘we’ll save them.’’ 

He brought his bundle of sticks. In the 
midst of it he had wrapped up a pot of grafting- 
wax; and out of his pockets he drew a chisel, 
a hammer and a pruning-knife. 

Approaching one of the girdled trees, he took 
a stick from the bunch of withes, which were 
really scions from his own apple-trees, each one 
about as thick as his finger, and cut it into 
three pieces. Each piece was a little longer 
than the width of the strip on the tree which 
the teeth of the mice had bared. 

“I know what your trees are,’’ said Snell. 
‘‘There’s hardly a fruit-tree planted hereabout 
that I don’t get acquainted with sooner or later. 
The trees seem rather more friendly with me 
than the people, somehow.’’ 

Walter winced noticeably. 
nothing. 

‘*And I’ve cut these strong young scions from 
my own trees, which are good ones,’’ Snell 
went on. ‘‘Now you will see what I shall 
do.’’ 

He sharpened each of the three scions at each 
end into the shape of a wedge. Then he drove 
his chisel into the wood of the apple-tree, just 
at the edge of the bark, in three places on the 
lower side of the ‘‘girdle,’’ and in three corre- 
sponding places on the upper side of it. Next 
he set the wedge-shaped end of one of his 
scions into one of the slits at the lower side of 
the girdle, and sprang the other end into the 
corresponding slit at the upper side. 

This made a sort of living bridge over the 
bare girdled portion of the tree. He proceeded 
to put in the other two cuttings in the same 
way, and then carefully covered their ends with 
grafting-wax. 

‘*Now,’’ said Snell, ‘‘the sap will go up into 
the tree through those bridges, and will go 
down again. That is all the tree wants. The 
old central stem will rot away some time, but 
these bridges wil] grow until very likely they 
will come together. But it doesn’t matter 
whether they ever come together. The tree 
will live and fhrive just the same.’’ 

Silas Barstow and Walter followed Snell’s 
movements with open eyes and mouths. Even 
the dog seemed to be interested. Snell went to 
another tree, and declared that this one needed 
only two bridges. He put them in and waxed 
them. Another tree had, been gnawed upon 
only one side, and needed but one bridge. 

All through the orchard the man went, 
rapidly whittling and chiseling and waxing, 
putting three bridges into every badly girdled 
tree. The hours went by. Silas and his son 
went up to the barn to finish the chores, but 
came back again as soon as they could, to watch 
silently the strange operations of the horticul- 
turist. 

*‘T guess he knows what he’s about,’? the 
father had said to Walter at the barn. ‘‘Any- 
how, the trees were killed, and he can’t kill 
’em any deader. ’T'won’t do any harm to let 
him work.” 

‘*There,’’? said Snell, when, at about half 
past twelve o’clock, the last tree had been 
patched up, ‘‘I guess that'll do. If I killed 
your trees, I think Nature, who is a friend of 
mine, will kindly bring them to life again.’’ 

**Look here, Mr. Snell,’’? said the farmer, 


**Let’s look at 


His father said 























“*T guess we’ve been doing you injustice. I 
haven’t a mite of an idea now that you girdled 
those trees. And what made my dog run at 
you last fall I’m sure I don’t know.”’ 

At this, Walter, who had been fidgeting for 
some time, broke down and began to cry. 

‘*What’s the matter with you, bub?” said 
Barstow. 

‘‘O father,’’ exclaimed the boy, ‘‘I never 
told you—I set Prince on Mr. Snell !’’ 

The father looked at him, but said nothing. 
The look implied that he had some kind of an 
account to settle with the boy. 

‘*Well, well,’’ Silas said to Snell, ‘‘I’m sure 
I’m greatly obliged to you! Besides being 
liable in a way for the damage that that dog 
did to you, I’m indebted to you for what you’ve 
done to the orchard. We'll try to settle it with 
you somehow. ”’ 
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| singular grafting was a mere trick. But Barstow 
believed in him thoroughly, and his talk helped 
to break the force of the prejudice against Snell. 
People began to take a new view 
of the man’s sedulous fruit- 
culture and poultry-raising at 
home, and of his long walks 
abroad, in which he was seen 
to be studying the earth and all 
its blossomings and fruitage. 

Of course, all New Joppa 
watched the Barstow orchard. 
It produced famously that year, 
and did very well the next. A 
half-dozen trees died, perhaps, 
outof the whole one hundred and 
twenty. The rest thrived apace. 

All this was twenty years ago. 
To-day there is not a better 





**T don’t want any settlement,’’ said Snell, 
a little hotly. ‘‘If you people will try to get it | 
into your heads somehow that a man can attend | 
strictly to his own business without being a | 
public enemy, and study the works of nature | 
without being a madman, I shall consider 
myself well paid for my pains and trouble.’’ 
They were walking through the dooryard. | 
**T guess you’ll stay and take some dinner with 
us, won’t you, Mr. Snell?’’ asked Barstow. 
‘‘No, thank you. You are very kind,’’ said 
Snell, ‘‘but my sister will be expecting me.’’ 
The news of Snell’s performance ran rapidly 
through New Joppa. Very few of the people 
believed that the apple-trees would live. 
‘*They’ll leave out this year,” said Squire 
Burnham, who was regarded as an authority 
on fruit-raising, ‘‘and maybe they’ Il bear plenti- 
fully this fall. But they’!l all die in the end.’’ 
Some of the people affected to think that 
Snell really girdled the trees, and that this 











orchard in the county than that 
which belongs to Mr. Walter 
Barstow—for Silas Barstow has 
been gathered to his fathers. But many of the 
trees present a strange appearance. The origi- 
nal trunk has rotted all away, leaving a hole 
through the present trunk; each side of this 
hole represents one of two scions which David 
Snell put in on that memorable day. 

But many other trees have grown solidly 
together, showing only a bulging surface at 
the place where they were grafted. 
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Walter ‘Barstow sells many barrels of fruit every 
year at a good price. 
due so much to the original quality of the trees as 
to the cultivation and care which, under David 
Snell’s instruction, he has given to his orchard, 
Snell still lives, and still wanders the fields, 
hale and hearty. At present he does not bear 
the reputation of a mean man in New Joppa. 


THE PERSONAL FACTOR 


I. 





O say that there can be no vitality in! 

teaching, and no reality, either, unless 

fhe teacher himself be vital, is surely 
to say a very obvious thing. The vigor of all 
thought and of all learning is in the thinker 
and the scholar, and in such words, spoken or 
written, as he can, by some magic, lend his 
own vitality to. 

Undoubtedly there are men who do excellent 
thinking and yet cannot make the processes 
clear to others, men who have gathered real 
treasures of learning and yet must, however 
generous their impulse, keep them private for 
mere lack of any power or gift of expression. 
For some the things that possess and govern 
their spirits are communicable, for others they 
are incommunicable. It goes without saying 
that the former are the only real teachers. 

The world must be served; and because it is 
in need of a multitude of servants, the dull and 
awkward must be employed along with the apt 
and capable. There is a vast deal of teaching 
to be done to draw the young forward to the 
places their elders are presently to leave, to 
make good the progress the world has so labori- 
ously attained; and only a teacher here and 
there will lift the difficult business into the light. 

Men and women without a vigor and freshness 
of mind which they can communicate must be 
used as well as those who touch their work 
with a spark of originality and of individual 
fire, like a spark of life. 


The Routine Teacher. 


RTUNATELY, there is a great deal of 
routine in teaching, as in everything else, 
and in the doing of the routine we 

can make shift with the teacher who is a bit 
mechanical and without any power to freshen 
There 





or illuminate the things to be taught. 
is a great deal of mere informa- 
tion to be communicated to the 
pupil, a great deal of mere drill 
in which he is to be exercised 
and disciplined; and very un- 
original teachers will often be 
serviceable enough in such 
things. 

But education is not, after all, 
when properly viewed, an affair 
of filling and furnishing the 
mind, but a business of inform- 
ing the spirit; and nothing 
affects spirit but spirit. 

The business of teaching is 
carried forward with a certain 
thoroughness and efficacy from 
generation to generation, and 
oftentimes with a certain 
triumph of achievement, because some men 
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and readiness for learning and that turns to 
books with a sort of native taste and eagerness. 
Most of us have had to be awakened to an in- 
terest in what the world has thought and done, 
have had to be held off from play and the 
natural oceupations of a child’s day, to which 
we would have turned had we been left alone, 
and obliged by the force of another’s will, 
stronger than our own, to fix our attention upon 
things that lay outside our immediate experi- 
ence, things done long ago, when the world we 
live in was only a-making, things thought out 
concerning ourselves and matters lying all about 
us which we would never have dreamed of or 
attempted to originate, and would have gone 
all our lives without knowledge of had the 
schoolmaster not forced us to 
look and see and comprehend. 
And no one who has ever really 
learned anything can fail to 
remember the teachers who 
thoroughly awakened him and 
first set his mind aglow with 
interest and comprehension. 
Every schoolboy should read 
‘*Tom Brown at Rugby.” He 
will find himself reproduced in 
Tom or in Harry East or in 
some one of the delightful boys, 
jolly or sedate, who crowd those 
pages. And he will see a great 
figure there, the figure of the 
great Arnold of Rugby, the 
master of the school, its domi- 
nating spirit, the man to whom 
every lad gave reverence and from whom every 


lad drank a spirit of honor and high purpose | 


and love for the things that satisfy. 

He will not know till afterward, when his 
reading leads him elsewhere, how great a man 
he has met. Thomas Arnold was great among 
scholars in the wide field of 
history, and great among those 
who gave to the Church of 
England a statesmanlike vision 
of what it was to guide a nation 
and evangelize a world. 

But there at Rugby he was 
great enough, the friend and 
counselor of boys, their model 
of what was elevated and just 
and gracious. They felt every 
day how stern he was to insist 
on duty, on tasks well done, and 
yet how tender to sympathize 
and how quick to strengthen 
even a boy at fault, and show 
him where safety and honor 
lay. 

He was no doubt a 
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great 





The trees | 
are productive bearers of excellent apples, and | 
great nature, that shrewd and kindly | 
But this, he declares, is not | 





ELIPHALET NOTT,. 


touched, he knew not how, by this great spirit, 
who seemed the spirit of the place itself, and 
yet also the spirit of all learning and of all 
reverent thoughts. The annals 
of our American colleges are 
rich in examples of this personal 
factor in education, this vivifi- 
cation of everything connected 
with it by reason of the presence 
of some great spirit whose touch, 
it would seem, undergraduates 
could not escape unless they 
were made of mere insensible 
elay. 

There are four names more 
frequently mentioned than any 
others: Eliphalet Nott, Francis 
Wayland, Mark Hopkins, James 
McCosh. Each of these notable 
men was a great personality. 

Eliphalet Nott was president 
of Union College through two 
generations (1804-1866), and many a man active 
and useful throughout the strenuous nineteenth 
century, the formative period of the nation, 

looked back to him as the man who had given 
| him hope and principle in action. 


WAYLAND. 


Nott and Wayland. 


O man came out of Union College in those 
days untouched by the influences of that 


master of the spirits of young men. Youngsters 
incorrigible elsewhere found in him a man who 
at once comprehended and dominated them. He 
gave them his sympathy and 
took the pains to understand 
their troubles,—that seemed 
instinctive with him, as if all 
young men’s secrets and sins 
were an open book to him,—but 


he mastered and commanded 
them also, and they found 


through him hope and means 
of reformation. 

He was like a great moral 
dynamo, an inexhaustible source 
of moral energy for all who 
lacked or had lost it. He was 
the personal friend and coun- 
selor of every man in the little 
college of his day, and no man 
left those halls ignorant of the 
duty and destiny he had been 
put into the world to fulfil. The college was 
a school for the rectification alike of the mind 
and of the conscience. Study, when understood 
as Doctor Nott understood it, became, not a 
mere set of daily tasks, but a means of life, 
and the duties of the college shone clear as but 
the preliminary duties of a whole career. 

Not a few of our colleges had teachers and 
presidents like this man in the simpler days 


tute, as it were, a single family of comrades. 

Some of our smaller colleges have them yet; 
here and there a man of this 
type stands out a notable figure 
even in the faculty of some 
great university—a man who is 
the intimate guide and counselor 
of his pupils, an inspiration to 
them in study, a never-to-be-for- 
gotten model in conduct; a man 
from whom ideals are taken; 
aman who communicates those 
finer conceptions of thought and 
duty ‘which shed light upon all 
a man’s pathway and solace and 
cheer him at every turn. 

It is because of such men that 
learning keeps its dignity and its 
fruitful connections with the 
life of men. Two such men 
will redeem a whole faculty of 
| plodders; a half-dozen of them 
| will give any university a fore- 
most place of influence in their 
generation. They are the true 
knights of education. 

Francis Wayland was not of 
the same type as Eliphalet Nott. 
His strong nature, direct and 
| full of force in everything, was 
felt at Brown almost as vividly 
as Doctor Nott’s at Union, by 
the students individually as well 
jas by the college as a living 
| organization, 

He acted upon individuals no 
less than upon bodies of men. 

He loved men and counsel. But 
he was also a great organizer 
of teaching, a master in the 
| classroom and behind the lecture desk, pro- 
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| jecting great subjects upon the comprehension | 


|} Of his pupils by a singular mastery of expo- 
| sition; busying himself with the preparation 
of text-books which should serve young minds 


| for introduction into great bodies of thought; 


| historian, a great churchman, a great citizen | keeping his strong shoulder always to the task 


of an extraordinary vitality and strength of because he was the man these lads saw him, | of systematizing and perfecting the teaching of 


personality engage in it. The fire that leaps | 
in them kindles the spirits of the young people 
whose lives they touch. These are the torch- | 
bearers, and upon their life and energy depend | 
the perpetuation and acceptance of the truth, | 
the life of all knowledge. 

It is a rare child that is born with an appetite | 


a lover of learning and of right living, a lover 
and counselor of those who were setting out 
upon the great enterprises of life, which con- 
tained for them joy or defeat according as they 
took or would not take the lessons he taught 
them, by precept and by example. 

Every boy who went from Rugby went 


| the great fundamental subjects of instruction. 
He served, not Brown alone, but all American 
schools by his vital example and direct assist- 
ance, and was a great serviceable citizen of the 
| republie of learning—his services at the nation’s 
| disposal. 
Such men make learning a branch of the 
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e | 
when students were not too numerous to consti- 








publie service. They display a sort of states- 
manship in letters and lift education to universal 
significance. They are of the same stuff and 
capacity as great men of business, great organ- 
ivers of enterprise, great originators of under- 
takings which have a scope embracing peoples 
and nations. There is a vitality in them which 
seems to renew the initiative and energy of a 


whole generation. 

IM) of Williams, was more nearly of the type 

of Doctor Nott, the father and exemplar 

of his pupils—and yet there was something else 

in him, which it is difficult for one who never 
knew or saw him to describe. 

Mr. Garfield once said that if you had only 
a log for a seat, a lad on one end and Mark 

Hopkins on the other, you would have all the 
essential elements of a college. Doctor Hopkins 
was more of a teacher than Doctor Nott was. 
There was in him the sweetness and the strength 
of a scholarship that is deeply human, genial, 
pure, unselfish, and yet something also of the 
serious Puritan strain that made the conscience 
| master of all things. 

He preached often of love as the law of life, 
| and it was love, deep, simple, unaffected, which 
| governed his dealings with the men about him. 
And you felt that there was something else 
suggested by his tone and presence, something 
besides that gracious, noble personality, that 
there was some figure standing behind or beside 
him to which he was himself obedient—the 
figure of Christ, no doubt, but 
of Christ speaking amidst the 
duties of modern life, speaking 
of love and forgiveness, but also 
of tasks to do, a partizan of 
learning and of all that lifts and 
disciplines the human spirit, a 
teacher of life no less than a 
sacrifice for sins. 

In the presence at once of 
master and servant, you felt the 
deepest compulsions of the class- 
room, and knew that you were 
in a college whose tasks were but 
a part of life. 

The mere tradition of such a 
life will last a college a gener- 
ation. It seems the function of 
such men to inform institutions 
themselves with a vivid personality. The 
impulses they impart release ideals from the 
abstract and transmute them into places and 
studies. There is no estimating the fertilizing 
force they exercise upon young minds. Educa- 
tion in their hands is more than learning ; it is 
life itself. And only when learning and life 
|are thus spiritually united are they both lifted 
to perfection. 

James McCosh was my own master in the 
days when he was transforming Princeton. I 
can speak of him, not by hearsay merely and 
by report of what other men felt and learned 
who came into contact with him, but also out 
of my own fortunate experience. I shall never 
cease to be thankful that I came into direct 
personal association with a man so vital and 
individual at every point, so easy a master in 
whatever he undertook. 


The Spirit of Mark Hopkins. 
ARK HOPKINS, the beloved president 


McCosh and Princeton. 


'T added a good deal, no doubt, to the 
| ] | impression Doctor MeCosh made upon all 

whom he dealt with on this side of the 
water that he was a Scotsman. There was a 
brusque directness in his manner that at once 
arrested the attention. An interesting intonation 
went always with the sentences that came from 
his lips, redolent with the flavor of the Scottish 
accent, that gave piquancy to everything he said. 
‘There was always some phrase 
or turn that seemed wholly his 
own. 

But the force that was in him 
needed nothing accidental to 
enhance it. He found Princeton 
a quiet country college and lifted 
it to a conspicuous place among 
the most notable institutions of 
the country, the place to which 
its age, its traditions, its long 
history of intelligent develop- 
ment entitled it. He laid the 
foundations of a genuine uni- 
versity, and his own enthusiasm 
for learning vivified the whole 
spirit of the place. 

It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the degree of stimulation 
he imparted to every element of growth there 
was in the place, or the reach and significance 
of the changes, both of method and of organi- 
zation, brought about at Princeton by his 
influence. 

But these are the things of which the historian 
of education in America will tell; they are not 
the things which the men who were undergrad- 
uates in the days of his presidency recall and 
| are grateful for. 

Every one of them felt that in knowing him 
they had come into contact with a great man 
and a great personality. They could never 
afterward lose the sense of his power, of the 
singular energy and directness of his nature, of 
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the keen and concentrated ardor with which he 
sought the things that made for the intellectual 
and moral advantage and advancement of the 
men round him and under him. 

He was often very absolute and sometimes 
-not a little arbitrary, but only small natures 
laid that up against him; because every man 
who had any insight could see with how trans- 
parent an honesty he acted and with how high 
and single a purpose, always for the college, 
never for himself. 

His faults were the faults of his qualities, 
and his qualities were obviously great quali- 
ties; qualities such as belong only to great and 
vital men; qualities that rule and create. The 
life of the place seemed to spring from him as 
its source, and his very oddities seemed to add 
to the impression of individuality and force. 


The Problem of the Large Colleges. 


UCH men freshen everything that they 

touch, and seem creative even when 

they only adjust and adapt. It would 
be difficult to overestimate the effect upon young 
men of coming into immediate personal asso- 
ciation with them. Although Princeton grew 
rapidly in his day, the number of students 
never became so large that he could not, in 
one way or another, touch all of them. He 
dominated them even when they were least 
willing, and they at least ‘got the clear con- 
viction it was needful they should get, that 
learning was a thing alive and quick with the 
power to generate life. 

No one can doubt that education would be a 
thing hopelessly dull and without life 
and potency were it not for such men 
as these and many others, a little 
company of great spirits in each gen- 
eration. 

Nothing can communicate fire but 
fire itself; nothing can touch spirit 
but spirit; and there is no vital touch 
but the individual touch. Men must 
meet face to face to kindle each other, 
and must know each other, not in 
crowds merely, not in lecture-rooms 
and at formal exercises alone, but also 
intimately, singly, with a look directly 
into each other’s eyes, and that direct 
touch of thought which comes when 
the one fixes his attention upon the 
other and mind touches mind. 

The problem of the great university, 
where pupils throng thousands strong, 
is the problem of the separation of 
teacher and pupil, the problem of 
crowds and of the loss of this vital 
contact. 

How can even the genius of the born 
teacher avail to lead and quicken so 
many? How shall he find the time, 
where shall he find the place and the 
opportunity to get intimate access to 
individuals in so great a multitude? 

The English universities solve the 
problem by their divisions into col- 
leges; or, rather, their division from 
the first into colleges, in each of which 
only a comparatively small number of 
undergraduates can live and study, enabled them 
to avoid this loss of the teacher amongst the 
crowd. 

Each college is a little community apart, a 
little academic family in which there can be 
daily intimacy between teacher and pupil; and 
nowhere, probably, in all the academic world, 
is the contact between the two more natural, 
more constant, more influential than there. 

The masters of Balliol have been the foster- 
fathers of generation after generation of men 
who have been awakened to the highest achieve- 
ments alike of scholarship and of public service 
in their day. 

And nowhere better than in the English 
colleges can the part which the personality 
of the teacher plays in education be studied— 
the deadening effect of intercourse with teach- 
ers who make their teaching a mere routine 
and have no spark either of enthusiasm or of 
natural energy with which to make themselves 
potent to the stimulation of the students entrusted 
to their care, and the quite incalculable stimula- 
tion of intimacy with teachers fitted to be guides, 
eager to be guides, and showing at every step a 
loving familiarity with fair regions of learning 
and of science—good companions, good coun- 
selors, lovers of young men and of all that 
quickens and informs their spirits for the work 
of the world. A great tutor will beget in the 
men he touches an energy and worth of faculty 
which go to the very depths of character as 
well as of achievement. 


The Personal Factor, the Chief Factor. 


HE personal factor in education is the 

chief factor. For the young it is neces- 

sary, in order that they may get the real 
zest of learning into their hearts, that learning 
should live in their presence in the person 
of some man or woman whom they can love 
and must admire; whose force touches them 
to the quick, they scarcely know how, whose 
example they cannot shake off or forget, 
whose spoken words they cannot dismiss, whose 
written words even, although they be seen 
after many years, when the sound of the 
voice, the gesture, the glance of the eye have 











been lost, bring back upon the instant all the 
old magic like a recreative touch, a rebirth of 
the very person. 

No system of teaching which depends upon 
methods and not upon persons, or which imag- 
ines the possibility of any substitution of the 
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written word for the living person, can work any 
but mechanical effects. The teacher’s own 
spirit must, with intimate and understanding 
touch, mold and fashion the spirit of the pupil; 
there is no other way to hand the immortal stuff 
of learning on. 
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IN her way home from a 
trip to a not far-distant 

fruit-shop, Nancy Bell 
caught sight of her friend, 
Shirley Townsend, waving an 
eagerly summoning hand from the 
gateway in the hedge. 

It was a hot morning in early July, and 
Nancy, after running into the house to report 
her return to her mother, joined Shirley in a 
shady corner under the shrubbery, which had 
become a favorite trysting-place of the two 
children. 

Half an hour afterward Nancy, her eyes wide 
with excitement, sought out her mother and 
Jane upon the small back porch, where each 
was busy with the morning’s work—at this 
moment the hulling of strawberries and the 
shelling of peas. 

‘‘O mother—O Jane,’’ the child began, ‘‘the 
dreadfullest thing has happened over at the big 





have been what he meant to 
do? Do you suppose he has 
done it?’’ 

“It is a possible clue. I 
think they ought to know it; if they 
have nothing else to guide them. 
When your father comes home I 
will talk with him about it, and he may think 
it best to go to Mr. Townsend himself, tell him 
what we know, and offer to help.” 

But it proved not necessary to wait until the 
evening to consult about offering sympathy and 
counsel to the troubled family in Worthington 
Square. 

Early in the afternoon, while Mrs, Bell lay 
resting in her room, and Nancy and Jane 
sat in the shadow of one of the big maples 
at the end of the garden,—their special retreat 
on hot days,—the tap of Murray’s cane was | 
heard on the walk outside. 

**Run into the house, dear, please!’’ Jane | 
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house! Forrest Townsend’s run away, and 
they don’t know where he is!’’ 

‘‘Why, Nan!’? Jane’s busy fingers, red with 
strawberry stains, stopped their work, as she 
stared at her sister in dismay. ‘‘That can’t be 
so!’’ 

‘*Yes, it can—it is! Shirley told me. He’s 
been gone three days, but they thought he must 
be off on a visit till they got a letter this morn- 
ing. And they don’t even know where the 
letter was mailed from. Mrs. Townsend’s sick 
in bed about it, and Shirley says her father 
won’t say a word—just looks white and angry 
and queer.’’ 

**The poor father and mother !’’ murmured 
Mrs. Bell, her eyes full of sympathy. 

‘*But he can’t have gone away to stay,”’ said 
Jane, staring at Nancy, still incredulous. ‘‘He’s 
an impulsive fellow,— quick-tempered, hot- 
headed,—and he and his father don’t get on 
well together. But to run away —’’ 

‘*But he has,’’ persisted Nancy. ‘‘The letter 
said it was no use looking for him; he’d come 
back some time when he’d shown he could look 
after his own—oh, I don’t remember just what 
he said—Shirley wasn’t sure what it meant. 
But she said her mother just cried and cried, 
and told her father she’d always known his 
harsh ways —’’ 

**Don’t, dear—don’t tell us !’’? Mrs. Bell inter- 
rupted, quickly. ‘‘Shirley shouldn’t have told 
you anything that was said; we have no right 
to know. When people are hurt and sad, they 
say bitter things they are very sorry for after- 
ward. The only thing for us to know is that 
this trouble has come to our neighbors. We 
must think how we can help them. I would go 
over at once if I thought I could be of use to 
poor Mrs. Townsend—and were sure she was 
willing I should know. ’”’ 

They discussed the situation, Mrs. Bell and 
Jane, as they went on with their work; and 
Jane told her mother all she knew of Forrest’s 
differences with his father. ‘‘It bothers me 
so,’’? she ended, sorrowfully, ‘‘that I didn’t 
realize he was in earnest about taking things 
into his own hands, and do something to let the 
others know. Do you suppose that foolish 
threat about enlisting in the army could really 





whispered, quickly. ‘‘It’s Murray, and I be- 
lieve he’s come to talk with me about Forrest.’’ 

Her surmise proved correct, as she knew from 
the first glance at the pale face and grave eyes 
of her friend. He was her friend,—that she 
had come to know very clearly in the last few 
weeks,—her friend in quite a different way from 
that in which Forrest had shown her friend- 
ship. ‘There had developed a genuine conge- 
niality of interests between the quiet, book-loving 
youth and the girl who had not gone to college, 
but who was persistently giving herself the 
higher education she longed for. Books he was 
lending her, lessons in French and German he 
had been lately begging to be allowed to give 
her, and many inspiring talks he had with her 
on the subjects both loved whenever a chance 
offered or he could make one. 

So now, as Murray came toward her, his eyes 
fixed upon her as if he were sure that here he 
should find something he sorely needed, Jane 
felt an added longing to show her power to be 
of use in time of trouble; and dropping her 
book,—one that belonged to Murray,—she came 
forward to meet him with outstretched hand, 
and a look which showed him that she already 
understood. 

‘*You’ve heard?’’ he asked, in surprise. 
**T don’t know how, but I’m glad, for I dreaded 
to tell it.’” 

‘Shirley told Nancy,—just the bare facts,— 
and of course my little sister told my mother 
and me. We’ve been thinking of you all ever 
since, wishing we could help.” 

**You can; we need you. Even mother feels 
so. Olive says when she asked her if she 
wanted a nurse, she refused to have one except 
her maid, but said, ‘I wish I dared to ask that 
kind-faced Mrs. Bell. I feel as if she could 
tell me what to do.’ ’’ 

‘*Mother will be so glad. She will go over 
by and by. She loves to help people, and 
always knows how better than anybody else 
in the world. Come over here in the shade, 
please, and tell me what I can do.” 

Murray dropped upon the grass beside Jane’s 
low chair with a sigh of weariness. 

**You see,’’? he began, slowly, ‘‘I feel more | 
or less responsible myself for this outbreak. I | 





can’t help thinking that if things had been 
between us as they ought to be between brothers 
Forrest would have brought his notions and 
troubles to me.’’ 

‘*But you—but he —’’ Jane paused, sur- 
prised at the tone he took. ‘‘You haven’t been 
able to be with Forrest much, because—because 
he has been so active and lived such a different 
life —’’ 

‘*You are kind to excuse me, but I don’t see 
how that makes it any better. I could have 
shown interest and sympathy enough with his 
tastes and plans to have made him come natu- 
rally tome. I’m the elder brother, and I haven’t 
been a brother, only a querulous, fault-finding, 
elderly relative, as if he were fourteen and I 
forty. He did come to you with his grievances 
against father, didn’t he?’’ 

Jane colored a little as his eyes keenly ques- 
tioned her. 

‘*Yes, though I didn’t want him to tell me, 
and wouldn’t listen to very much of it. I felt 
guilty to let him talk at all, but he was so —’’ 

**’m glad you did. If anybody could have 
given him advice that he would take it would 
have been you. I was pretty sure he had been 
to you, by the way I saw him fling over here 
just after he’d had a bout with father.’’ 

**He said something that day I feel as if your 
father ought to know, and have been wondering 
how I could let him know,” and with this in- 
troduction, Jane told Murray all she had learned 
of Forrest’s inclination toward the army and 
its varied experiences, ending as gently as she 
could with the boyish threat of enlisting if he 
could not bring about his own appointment to 
West Point. Murray listened to her 
very soberly. 

‘*Father would veto the West Point 
proposition from the first word,’’ he 
said, ‘‘merely because he has no notion 
of the sort of fascination the idea 
would have for a restless chap like 
my brother. So if Forrest asked him 
to let him go, I’ve no doubt he refused 
him, and then—well, I can easily 
imagine Forrest carrying out his threat 
out of pure bravado. It gives us 
something to go by, anyhow. We can 
soon find out if he’s had the folly to 
enlist. He may have the dash and 
bravery to do a gallant deed, to fight 
stoutly enough at a time of need, but 
the patience and endurance for the 
every-day army life —’’ He shook his 
head. ‘‘He’s only a boy, you know. 
You couldn’t expect it of him.’’ 

Just here Peter opened the little 
garden gate and came swinging in. 
‘*Hello!’’ he called, at sight of the 
pair under the maple-tree. ‘‘You two 
look cool and restful out there. May 
I join the picnic party when I’ve 
freshened up a bit? A breakdown in 
the power at the factory sent fifty or 
sixty of us in our department home 
for a quarter-holiday.’’ 

‘*That’s luck for us, too!’’ called 
back Murray, cordially. 

Jane bent forward eagerly. ‘‘Do 
you mind Peter’s knowing?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘Pete’s so big and strong and—ingen- 
ious; he’s like mother at knowing what to 
do.’’ 

“‘T want Peter to know,’’ Murray replied, 
without hesitation. ‘‘We’re going to try to 
keep this thing out of the papers, of course, 
and away from our acquaintances as long as 
we can, but your family must all know. I feel, 
somehow, as if having the Bell family stand by 
us would be worth a lot.’’ 

When Peter came out, in fresh clothes, and 
joined the two others under the maple, he was 
told the whole story. As Murray ended with 
Jane’s suggestion about the runaway’s possible 
enlistment in the army, Peter drew a long 
breath. 

**T believe I can understand how he felt about 
it,”? he said. Then he added, with a rueful 
smile at Jane, ‘‘And that’s not because my 
home is not the happiest one on earth. It’s 
just the feeling a fellow gets once in a while 
that he’d like to jump over something and make 
a break for the horizon line—to see what’s 
beyond it! And I can see how he —’’ Then 
he broke off suddenly, looking at Murray. 
‘*That doesn’t mean I don’t appreciate what 
this is to all his family. And if there’s any- 
thing I can do to help, I’m your man.’’ 

**You’d be a good one to’send after him,’’ 
Murray answered, with a slight smile. ‘‘ You’d 
know better than to pounce on him like an 
officer of the law. You’d treat him like a 
brother—a better brother than I’ve been,’’ and 
the smile faded. 

**Look here, don’t take it that way. There 
are few brothers I know who stand shoulder 
to shoulder as they ought to do. It’s odd, but 
it’s so, and a pity it is, too. I think our family 
is different from most—for the reason —’’ Here 
Peter stopped abruptly once more, meeting 
Jane’s eyes. He could not say that the early 
training, given by wise parents, had made all 
the difference in the world with their family 
life. 

‘*Yes, I fancy I know the reason,’’ said 
Murray, wistfully, ‘‘and I congratulate you on 


| it.”” 


**T’m a stupid sort of Job’s comforter,’’ Peter 
went on. ‘‘But one thing is sure; if you’d 
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like an extra brother, to stand by 
difficulty, here he is.’’ 

He laid his hand on Murray’s arm as he 
spoke, and Murray flushed with pleasure. 

When Murray went home he took Mrs. Bell 
with him. He watched her’vanish through 
the doorway of his mother’s room, where that 
poor lady had been all day in a state of nervous 
prostration. 

The moment that his father came home, 
Murray went to him with the news he had 
obtained in Gay Street. He had a long confer- 
ence, during which he discovered his father to 
be watching him with a peculiar expression, as 
if surprised to find this reserved son so ready 
with suggestions. 

Mr. Townsend shook his head over the notion 
that Forrest could have carried his revolt against 
authority so far as to have taken the step of 
enlisting in the army; but when Murray urged 
that the clue should be followed up, he said 
slowly: 

‘*T don’t know whether it would do any good 
to hunt him up and bring him home. He’s 
taken things into his own hands, I feel like 
letting him manage his own affairs for a while. 
He hasn’t the force of character to deprive him- 
self of the comforts of life very long. If he has 
enlisted, he’d better take the consequences. I’m 
not so sure but a term of service in the army 
would do him good, take the conceit out of him, 
and show him that he cannot escape discipline 
anywhere—life itself means discipline of one 
sort or another.’’ 

“If we should find he had enlisted, then, you 
wouldn’t take the steps to get him off? You 
could, you know, sir, since he’s under age. 
Peter says so.’’ 

‘*Peter? Peter who?’’ 

‘*Peter Bell—in Gay Street.’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes. You see a good deal of the Bells, 
Murray ?”’ 

“Te, ae.” 

**T don’t think I should apply to have him 
released from service,’’ said Mr. Townsend, 
slowly, grim lines settling about his mouth. 

A week went by. At its close a second brief 
letter arrived from Forrest, addressed to his 
mother. It stated that Forrest had enlisted in 
the army, and had, at his own application, 
been allowed to join a regiment just leaving for 
San Francisco, to be sent for a term of three 
years’ service in the Philippines. By the time 
the letter reached home, Forrest would have 
sailed. 

The letter was written in a spirit of boyish 
bravado, like the first, but although it upset 
Mrs. Townsend again and sent her back to her 
bed, it relieved the tension of the family. It 
furnished definite news of the young fellow’s 
whereabouts, and made it possible to commu- 
nicate with him when he should have reached 
his destination. 

Mrs. Townsend spent many days thereafter 
in urging her husband to apply at headquarters 
to have her son returned. It could be done, she 
was sure, because the boy was but nineteen, 
and having enlisted without his father’s per- 
mission, must have misrepresented his age at 
the recruiting-station. But Mr. Townsend re- 
mained firm. He said that Forrest, having 
chosen this course, must abide by it, at least for 
the term of service for which he had enlisted. 
He would not have a turncoat for a son, he said 
sternly, although with a suspicious lowering of 
the voice; and he was more and more impressed 
with the conviction that the hard realities of life 
would make a man out of Forrest if the stuff 
of which men are made was in him. 

‘*Meanwhile,’’? he said to Murray, with a 
sadness which the other detected, ‘‘it is the 
father, rather than the son, after all, who has 
the bitterest dose of medicine to take.’’ 

“‘T’m sorry, sir,’’ was all Murray could say, 
wondering if his father meant the fact that his 
plan for taking Forrest into the business would 
have to be given up. 

He suggested this to Jane Bell, in the little 
garden one evening, down by the phlox-bed, 
where she had gone to pick a bunch of flowers 
for Olive, who sat upon the porch with Ross 
and Peter. Olive had at last learned the way 
over to Gay Street, and having found it, had 
discovered that the knowledge lent interest to a 
life she had felt to be very dull. 

“I suppose he feels bad about it,’’ said 
Murray, holding the phlox Jane gave him 
while she picked a cluster of lilies to go with it. 

**Indeed, he must.’’ 

“It was the thing he has looked forward to 
for years—ever since he realized he couldn’t 
make a business man out of me.’’ 

“*Yes, and I suppose, even if your brother 
came back after two or three years, less head- 
strong than now, he might not be any more 
willing to settle down to that life.’’ 

“No, I doubt if he would. It’s all up 
for father, and it’s a tremendous disappoint- 
ment.’” 

‘*I am very, very sorry for him,’’ said Jane, 
gravely, musing over her lilies. There was 
silence for a moment; then she looked up. 
**You don’t think,’’? she ventured, her hazel 
eyes scanning his, ‘‘that anybody could possibly 
make it up to him?’’ 

“‘Anybody? Who?’ 

‘*Who, indeed ?’’? Jane was breathing a little 
quickly, 

Murray stared at her in mingled astonish- 
ment, questioning and dismay. Then he spoke, 





in this 
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abruptly and roughly: ‘‘In the name of all 
absurdity, Miss Bell, you can’t mean me?’’ 

Jane dropped her eyes, flushing deeply. She 
bit her lips. ‘‘It would be very, very hard, 
wouldn’t it?’’ 

Murray drew a deep, impatient breath. 
‘“* Hard!’ he exploded, and turned away. 
Then he wheeled back. ‘‘You’re not serious ?’’ 
he said, hurriedly. ‘‘You can’t be serious in 
even suggesting such a thing. I—bookworm, 
cripple, weakling —’’ 





Jane raised her eyes once more. In the 


ON SKEES FOR THE DOCTOR 


deepening twilight Murray felt as if they were | 
searching his soul. 

‘*And yet,’’ she said, slowly, and almost 
wistfully, ‘‘it would be such a magnificent 
thing todo. It would take hero stuff, I know | 
—yet,”’ she smiled, ‘‘I think—you—could — 
Then she stopped short. ‘‘Oh, forgive me! | 
she cried, softly, under her breath. ‘‘What am 
I that I should suggest hero deeds to you? A | 
girl who cries nearly every night of her life 
because she can’t go to college !’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ARTIN finished the new skees at noon, 
[M} and ate most of his dinner while he was 
fastening them on. And all that after- 
noon he skimmed over the fields about his 
mountain home in an ecstasy of joy. The 
skees of straight-grained white ash took a polish 
quickly, and grew faster with each descent. 
They were perfectly balanced and curved high 
at the front, and he could take the drifted stone 
walls with a long skimming leap that almost 
made the heart stop for the fear and joy of it. 
He was a twelve-year-old athlete, trained in 
the incessant activities of the farm and forest. 





Sweeping down at the house with the speed 
of the fastest train, he would stop within a few 
yards, or swerve with an exultant ery close 
by his doubtful, watching mother, and go on 
cutting long curves and leaping the half- | 
buried fences to the lower edge of the 
clearing. 

About four o’clock Martin saw his 
father with Jim, the hired man, driving 
home from the mill. Martin planned 
to take the road with a flying leap just 
under their noses, as they turned in 
toward the barn. 

The effect was greater than he antici- 
pated; he had left the horses out of 
his calculations. One was a colt just 
being broken, and the other was not 
low-spirited. When that strange, long- 
footed, flying figure passed with a 
shriek before them, the colt leaped 
across the back of its mate, and together 
they swerved and crashed through the 
fence and over the wall into the barn- 
yard below. 

Mrs. Baird was quickly there, and 
heard her husband’s repeated cry for 
help from under the entangling wreck. 
As they dragged him out a red trail 
followed upon the snow. He was 
tightly clutching his left arm at the 
elbow, but the blood was dripping fast 
from his finger-tips. 

‘*The ax caught me somehow,”’ said 
he. “I had it on my knees. Slit 
up the sleeve with your knife—quick, 
Martin, and let us see! I bled fright- 
fully in there before I could get hold of 
it. I feel weak—I feel weak.’’ 

As they bared the arm, a stream of 
bright blood spurted high, and falling, 
left its spotted stain upon the snow. 
Martin and Jim jumped back, amazed 
and speechless. The mother reeled in 
a half-faint, but braced at her hus- 
band’s sharp words. 

“Martin! Jim! Help me here— 
can’t you? Quick—grab the arm 
above! Not so tight! There’s the vessel. | 
So—hold steady.’’ 
_ By their many hands the bleeding was again 
controlled, but the father lay outstretched with | 
white lips. Recovering slowly, he told them 
how to knot handkerchiefs and tie the upper 
arm, but the artery spurted again, and only the 
hands seemed to control it. 

“Get on the colt, Martin, and go for the 
doctor,’’ said Mrs. Baird. 

‘*The doctor passed us going up the valley 
to Gray’s over an hour ago,’’ said Jim. ‘‘He’ll 
be coming down about now. If we could 
head him off—if we could head him off! If 
we don’t, it’ll be hours before we get him) 
here. ’’ 

‘*Run down the mountain, Martin,’’ said the 
father, ‘‘by the old log road and Clancey’s 
clearing. Start slow; it’ ini 
the finish. If you miss him, take Clancey’s | 
horse and ride. Where are you now, boy?’’ he | 
cried, sharply. 

Turning, he saw Martin strapping on the | 








skees. ‘*Take those things off!’ he com-| 
manded. ‘‘Haven’t they done enough for one | 
day ?”? | 


For answer, Martin glided from the yard and | 
dropped like an arrow down the long “el 
meadow, and took the drifted wall without a 
touch of the pole. He swayed badly in mid- | 
air, and the watchers held their breath; but | 


| death, and an only child rushing to possible 


erable waiting time, that might be one hour or 


to a stop, but steadily going down, twenty 
times faster than his unaided legs could have | 
carried him. At last the watchers saw him, | 
with a startling sweep of speed, go straight | 
toward the forest edge, and disappear therein 
as if swallowed. 

**He’s got the road,’’ said Mr. Baird, his 
eyes growing moist. ‘‘God help him! Go to 
the window in the barn loft, Myra. Jim has 
got this all right now. From there you can 
just see the top of the ridge in Clancey’s clear- 
ing. Maybe he will pass there.’’ 

She sprang into the loft. What thoughts | 
were hers as she waited at that window! A 


husband there, with a finger holding him from 





destruction on the mountain slopes below! Sud- 
denly along that white ridge a mile and a half | 
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HE... 


GAVE OUT ONE LONG CRY AS HE 
SAILED DOWN OVER THE TREETOPS. 


away, and clearly seen in the fading sunset 


| light, a black speck of a figure showed, moved 


swiftly downward, and passed in a moment 
out of her sight. 

She came back quickly, with the tears flowing 
freely. 

‘*He passed,” she said. 

Then, still holding the artery and by the 
aid of the boy’s big sled, they moved the 
bleeding man into the house, and began the mis- 


ten. soles 

When Martin shot so boldly into the forest, 
he had seen the old wood road stretching 
straight and concaved before him; but there 
were many troubles which he had to face before 
he could get through. 

Twice he had to fall at quick turns to avoid 
| dashing into the trees, and at several points 
fallen stems across the path came near to ending 
his downward career. 

But each time he let the breath be knocked 
| out of him and fell in a way to save the skee 
fastenings; and each time, as he rose, he saw 
more Clearly the vision of that blood-spurt across 
the snow and the strange blue-white face of his 
father, and each time he sped on faster and | 
took greater chances. 

He was trying many new tricks, but new skill 
seemed to come to him with every moment | 








|a few rods. 
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snow, a pebbly crust slightly yielding, and over 
| this an inch of light steering snow, fallen the 
night before. 

Martin straightened up and breathed; the 
skees felt the new freedom, and taking the 
| narrow ridge between two ravines, he swept 
down with terrific speed toward the upper 
pastures of the Clancey farm. It was here that 
his mother, from the loft, had seen him pass. 

Another half-mile and the valley would be 
in full view. The vision of his father faded, 
and another came. In imagination he saw the 
doctor speeding down by Clancey’s house, and 
himself waving and shouting from the hillside 
—too late, too late. He must go faster, faster. 
Raising his ‘pole high, he took a steep slope 
freely, not seeing and hardly caring what was 
at the bottom, and a bad fall resulted. 

His head struck something hard under the 
snow, the breath was beaten from him, and for 
a moment he lost consciousness. As he revived 
and lay there looking up forgetfully at the pink- 
tinged clouds, the tinkle of bells came up faintly 
to his ears. 

He sprang up and started downward again. 
A few seconds brought him out upon the prom- 
ontory, and the valley lay like a map below. 
The sound of bells rang up clearly on the still 
evening air, and there was the doctor passing 
swiftly down the valley and but a little way 
above Clancey’s house. 

Doctor Briggs drove better horses and drove 
them faster than any other man in the county. 
| Lying far back in his hooded sleigh, he slept 
| or half-slept as he drove, and every one turned 
| far out when they heard him coming. 

Martin had a half-mile to pass and the doctor 
All this passed in one thought 
through the boy’s mind as he dropped like a 
swooping hawk from the bluff and came out 
upon the long, steep fields above the 
house. It was clear, straight going 
now, and crouching low, he swept 
like some great low-flying bird down 
that last white stretch to the road. 
His eyes were on the doctor’s team, 
that appeared to be moving with 
ever-quickening pace. The cold wind 
froze his face and cut through all his 
clothing, but the skees for the first time 
seemed to be holding. He prayed for 
more speed, and bending farther for- 
ward, tried to urge them on. 

A quarter-mile above the house 
Martin saw with dismay that he should 
just miss the doctor there. No cry of 
his could reach him, deep muffled in 
that hood. No horse of Clancey’s 
would catch him, short of the village, 
miles away. The picture of the bleed- 
ing father appeared again before him, 
and a weakening fear came, and almost 
caused a fall. But he remembered then 
his father’s words, ‘‘It’s the finish we 
want—the finish!’’ and he stiffened 
again for action. 

Looking to the left, he saw that the 
bluff bordering the creek ran out to a 
point beyond Clancey’s and then curved 
sharply back to the edge of the fields. 
With a touch of the pole he swerved, 
and went straight for that high bank 
at the nearest point. It was unknown 
ground to him, but he knew that the 
road was under the bank, and the doctor 
was on that road, and coming fast! 

Nearing the edge, he saw the tops of 
tall trees sticking up from below, and 
heard the bells chime out loudly as 
the doctor swung round the point. A 
sharp slope led down to the brink, and 
with the full speed of this, crouching, 








| he shot far out into the air, and with all his 


breath gave out one long ery as he sailed down 
over the treetops. 

The next Martin remembered was awaken- 
ing to a sharp report and sitting up in the 
snow to see the doctor with his jack-knife 
rounding the edges of a piece of one of the 
skees. Then the doctor put the other skee 
under his foot to break it, and Martin cried, 
**Don’t do that! Don’t break that, please! 
I’ve got just enough ash to make one more.’’ 

*‘All right,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘I’ll take an- 
other piece off the broken one.’’ 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ asked Martin. 

‘Your leg is broken. Say, what were you 
thinking of, anyway? Good-by to you if you 
had hit the road. You went clear across it into 
the soft snow here. ’’ 

Then Martin remembered it all, and tried to 
tell it all at once, and tried to jump up. But 
the doctor janimed him down and splinted the 
leg, and placed him with his wrecked skees under 
the robes, and together they raced for the road 
that led up the mountain. 

An hour later the mother heard the sound of 
bells, and saw the well-known bays, foam- 
| covered and steaming, come at a lagging trot up 
the last long stretch across the fields. 

They were none too soon. The best efforts 
| of the three had failed to stop the bleeding 
wholly, and in another hour or two the father 


he righted, and was on like the wind into the | of the descent. He crouched low through the | must have succumbed. 


slopes and curves of the lower clearing. 


woods, but the boughs whipped his face cruelly, | 


Three weeks later, as the two cripples sat in 


Here was work for the best skee-rider—|and he was tasting his own blood when he | the family group by the evening fire, the father 
stumps, vines to avoid, and treacherous drifts | emerged at last at the extreme upper corner of | said, ‘‘Jim, tell the men to-morrow to cut that 


to pass; but Martin kept on swiftly toward the 
forest. He was using the pole now, dodging 


Clancey’s clearing. 
All the course now lay open before him. The 


that 
I think there may be 


straight ash we’ve been saving so long— 
stands above the mill, 


and balancing and sometimes braking almost | conditions for skee-riding were perfect—deep | some good skee stuff in it.’’ 

















THE JARVIS PORTRAIT OF COOPER. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


A bank open day and night was established 
in the city of New York some months ago. 
Recently the same amazing metropolis has 
created a night court. Besides symbolizing the 
eternal vigilance of justice (erroneously con- 
ceived as blind), the night court has had prac- 
tical effect in limiting certain kinds of crime. 


he man who took the moth balls back to the 
store in disgust because he had broken the 
glass in all the picture-frames in his house 
without being able to hit a single moth ought 
to take lessons in marksmanship from Lord 
Walsingham. This British nobleman has a 
specially constructed miniature rifle with which 
he is able to shoot wasps on the wing. 
pe year German yachts which came here to 
race for the Roosevelt cup were defeated. 
This year our boats contesting for the Emperor 
William cup at Kiel, Germany, were badly 
beaten. Yacht-designers usually succeed best 
in building for home waters and for weather 
conditions to which they are habituated. These 
international races, however, are not without 
their usefulness. Yachting, a clean, beautiful 
sport, is of great value in its influence on the 
important science of ship-building. 
i enlightening example of domestic amenities 
has been before an English court. A wife 
going through the pockets of her husband’s 
clothes had her hand caught by a rat-trap 
which was set in one of them. She brought 
suit against the husband to recover damages 
for the injury she received. Her case was 
eloquently argued, but the judge decided that 
the man had a right to keep a rat-trap set in 
each of his pockets if he pleased, and that the 
zeal for investigation on the part of the wife 
must be indulged at her own risk. 


~~ climbing the highest spires and the tallest 
flagstaffs in New York, a well-known 
steeple-jack was fatally injured the other day 
by a fall of four feet. He was preparing to 
put a gilt ball on top of a flagpole on a tall 
hotel. To show some spectators how skilful 
he was, he attempted to go up a perpendicular 
ladder about ten feet long without holding on 
with his hands. He had not ascended more 
than two or three rounds before he lost his 
balance and fell on his head. The comments 
on vainglory suggested by this incident are so 
obvious that they need not be made. 
1 iprreegane inscriptions in Latin were cut on 
the new building for the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington. The head of the 
department discovered the other day that some 
of them are in bad Latin, and ordered them 
all erased and recut in plain English. There 
is no better reason for inscribing American 
public buildings with Latin than there would 
have been for putting inscriptions in Greek or 
Sauskrit on the public buildings in ancient 
Rome. The theory that there is peculiar virtue 
in a foreign tongue is widely held. It goes 
so far as to lead to the singing of French 
translations of German and Italian operas in 
American opera-houses, translations made at 
the demand of music-loving Frenchmen, who 
insist that they shall understand the language 
sung to them. 


t has been suggested that towns lying along 

the line of the railroads put up bulletins at 
the railroad-stations setting forth the attractions 
of the towns, and their claim on the interest of 
the travelling public. If the bulletins are not 
so ugly as to disfigure the landscape they will 
serve a useful purpose; but when the only 
bulletin in sight has been a small, well-trimmed 
park about the station and clean and smooth 
streets leading to it, many travellers have had 
their curiosity aroused enough to inquire the 
name of the town and its leading industries, so 
pleasant an impression has the air of thrift and 
good taste made upon them. Those village 


improvement associations which do not know | 


where to begin their work might do much 
worse than to start with the railroad-station 
surroundings. 


he extension in the use of the military 
balloon has led German legal and military 
writers into some interesting discussions regard- 
ing the sovereign rights in the air. The en- 
trance of an armed force of one nation into the 














| territory of another without special permission 
|is forbidden; but if a war balloon carrying 
|bombs should be driven across the German 
frontier into the upper air of France, what right 
would the French have to fire upon the air- 
ship? It has been suggested that an inter- 
national agreement might be reached under 
which the air above a given distance, say two 
miles, should be regarded as neutral, just as 
the ocean three miles from shore is free to all 
nations. Of course there would at once arise 
the question whether the two miles referred to 
sea-level or to the level of the land above which 
the balloon was sailing; or, to carry into the 
air the contentions of the British respecting 
headlands and sea neutrality, whether the three- 
mile limit was to be measured from the top of 
the highest mountain peaks in a given country. 
If ballooning should be pursued as a sport, as 
rich men now use the automobile, this question 
of rights in the air will grow serious for every 
householder who in theory owns a pyramid the 
apex of which is at the center of the earth and 
the base on the outermost rim of infinite space. 
But if the theory is carried too far, the man 
would have a good case against the stars for 
trespassing on his aerial domain. There must 
be some point between terra firma and infinity 
at which space becomes common property. 
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WAR AND PEACE. 


The Past—the man and the musket ; 
The Present—the child and the school. 
Charles P. Cleaves. 
*® 


PROHIBITION IN THE SOUTH. 


he new Georgia prohibitory liquor law was 
passed in the interest of public order and 
industrial prosperity. One hundred and 
three of the one hundred and thirty-seven 
counties in the state were already covered by 
prohibitory regulations adopted under the local 
option system. In the cities liquor has been 
legally sold. It seemed to the legislators that 
the time had come to prevent demoralization 
in the centers of population. Therefore, it was 
decided to close the saloons in the cities as well 
as in the country. 

Nearly all of Arkansas, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee are under local option prohibitory laws. 
Although the proportion of colored population 
in two of these states is much smaller than in 
Georgia, many citizens, who would otherwise be 
indifferent, have been led to vote against the 
open saloon for the sake of keeping drink away 
from the classes among whom race riots usually 
originate. 

The negro is the laborer of the South. Under 
slavery he was protected to a large degree by 
his owner. When he became free, the hand 
of restraint was removed. ‘The community at 
large is now forced to exercise something of 
that supervision of his habits which used to be 
the care of his old master. 

Whether this attempt in the Georgia cities to 
check further demoralization by the saloon suc- 
ceeds or not, the experiment is an interesting 
one. Of course every thoughtful person knows 
that no negro and no white man can be made 
industrious by law, but no one denies the possi- 
bility of removing some of those influences 
which prevent the young from forming habits 


of industry. 
FE it occupied in the world has produced 
romance, mythology, wonder tales, and 
has held in honor the artist who gave them 
form. Our nation, created suddenly in modern 
times, was lacking in the misty background of 
tradition out of which strange, heroic stories 
grow. Yet almost at the beginning of American 
nationality appeared romancers who caught and 
elaborated the events of our life and gave them 
magical form. 

Irving made the Hudson a river of Romance 
like the Rhine, and long before Europe was 
sure whether New York City was the capital 
of Rhode Island or the metropolis of Virginia 
the world knew that the thunder in the Cats- 
kills was made by Hudson’s men playing at 
bowls. 

In the recent celebration at Cooperstown, 
learned critics joined in praise of Leather- 
stocking, and told us, what most boys know, 
that Cooper was a very important writer. He 
touched with magic the American sailor, soldier, 
pioneer and red man, and gave to his young 
country a crude but enduring romance. 

We all know that Natty Bumpo does not 
talk facts, or woodman’s English, or any real 
English at all. Nevertheless, Hawkeye-Deer- 
slayer-Leatherstocking is a great figure among 
the immortals, impossible and interesting as a 
hero ought to be. He is a boon companion of 
Robinson Crusoe and Baron Miinchhausen ; he 
strides with his miraculous long rifle into the 
tent of Achilles to ‘‘swap yarns,’’ and he coolly 
splits one of Robin Hood’s arrows as it quivers 
in the target. 

Only a wonderful person can do these things, 
and only a wonderful genius can create such a 
person. In these days of scientific woodcraft, 
of cigar-store and reservation Indians, Bumpo 
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COOPER. 
very nation that has been worth the space 





and Uncas could not get a hearing. But they 





still speak to us because they were wise enough 
to live in enchanted woods, where nothing was 
smoked but peace-pipes, and Indians had few 
reservations, mental or other, but spoke like 
prophets and sages. 
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LEISURE AND LAZINESS. 


No good e’er comes of leisure purposeless ; 
And Heaven ne’er helps the men who will not act. 
From the Greek. 
’ & 


REARING GIRLS. 


uch comment has been provoked by the 

recent statements of a sociologist who 

has been studying the cost of rearing 

daughters in what he calls the middle-class 
families of England and the United States. 

Of actual figures given, one set applies to an 
English girl who, during the first twenty years 
of her life, cost her parents nearly forty thou- 
sand dollars. This sum was spent on her educa- 
tion, her clothes, travel, and the accomplishments 
regarded as necessary to one of her station. 
The sons in the same family were most excel- 
lently equipped for life at a cost one-third less, 
yet they incurred the expense of a professional] 
training. 

To the average American family these figures 
seem absurd, and, indeed, they are of interest 
chiefly as showing the comparative expense of 
educating the sons and daughters of the same 
families. 

There is, however, another aspect in which 
the figures are worth considering. ‘They repre- 
sent almost entirely the cost of what might be 
called the luxuries of education—things which 
help to make the girl] attractive and may help 
to make her happy, but add little or nothing 
to her ability to be useful. Is not this also a 
characteristic of the up-bringing which many 
families of small means give to their daughters? 
And is it not the reason that the expense of 
rearing a family of daughters is so serious a 
problem to the average father? 

Nothing could be a greater source of weak- 
ness to a nation than such a condition. In the 
colonial and pioneer days the strength of a 
family: Jay in its numbers as well as in its 
character. Both girls and boys were a source 
not of expense but of income. The parents 
thought not so much about what they could do 
for their children as about what their children 
could do for themselves and for their country. 
The graces grew, as they should grow, from 
the wholesome soil of housewifely competence. 

‘*What do you do for a living?” asked a 
visitor of a Southern ‘‘cracker’’ who was loaf- 
ing on his porch. 

‘*Nothing, now. I’ve got six head o’ gals 
aworkin’ in the cotton-mill.’’ 

This is the other extreme in points of view. 
Midway between the two lies the safe course. 
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HARVEST. 


na current humorous paper a Jady on horse- 
back is represented looking over a wall ata 
farmer. She says, ‘‘Il am so glad you are 
going in for wheat, Mr. Hayrick! My husband 
made a great deal of money in it on Wall 
Street.’’ 

The satirist has touched, without intending 
it, the profound fact that under all our material 
prosperity lies the produce of the earth; that 
every man, from the farmer to the master of the 
stock-market, succeeds or fails with the crops. 

One of the most promising American novelists, 
who died in his prime, set for himself the 
splendid imaginative task of tracing through a 
series of novels the kernel of wheat, from the 
field to the loaf of bread. In his ‘‘Epiec of the 
Wheat’’ he attempted to tell in a new kind of 
harvest fable the story of modern man. As far 
as he went, he did succeed in making the kernel 
of wheat the heart of a large section of our 
highly complex life. The flooding in of mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat about his hero, who 
stands in the wheat ‘‘pit’’ in the stock exchange, 
is as powerful as the rush of armies in the old 
military epics. 

All summer long the world watches the crop 
indications. ‘‘There is a shortage of grain- 
crops.’’ ‘‘'The cotton-crop is moderate compared 
with last year.”’ ‘‘An improvement of a hun- 
dred million bushels was made in the corn-crop 
in July.”” Complicated by other forces not 
surely discerned by the wisest statesman and 
the shrewdest capitalist, these crop reports 
swing the world up and down, until the harvest 
is all in and the facts are known. 

There is a momentary settlement in business 
and politics, the world breathes a sigh of relief, 
and then all industry that depends on the crops 
begins to hum. Harvest is a great taking 
account of stock between the coming in of the 
raw materials of life and the winter months, 
when those materials are converted to the 
manifold uses of man. 
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RELIGIOUS TESTS. 


f the seventy -five training - schools for 

teachers in England, thirty-three belong 

to the established church, and candidates 

for admission have been compelled to qualify as 

communicants of the church. These schools are 
largely supported by public funds. 

The present Liberal government has lately 


. 











issued an order that no particular form of relig- 
ious belief shall be made a condition of admis- 
sion to such schools. The rule covers the 
Roman Catholic as well as the Protestant train- 
ing-schools receiving public money. In the 
interests of the democratization of the schools 
the rule prohibits social] as well as religious tests. 

This new order indicates that the movement 
of toleration which forced the repeal of the 
Catholic disabilities law is continuing to the 
present day. From the Reformation till 1829 
the laws of England were made by Protestants, 
but in that year Parliament decided that ad- 
herents of other branches of Christianity were 
entitled to representation, and the Catholic lords 
were allowed to take their seats, and Catholics 
were elected to the Commons. 

It was not till twenty-nine years later that 
the right of Jewish citizens to sit in Parliament 
was recognized. Baron Rothschild was elected 
for the City of London four times before he was 
allowed to take his seat in July, 1858. 

The laws of England are now made by men 
of widely differing views on religious questions, 
under a rule of tolerance which respects every 
one’s opinions about God and man’s relation to 
Him. 

The political parties have been struggling for 
several years over the extension of this respect 
for differing religious opinion ‘to schools sup- 
ported in part from the public treasury. The 
Liberal government is committed to freedom of 
religious opinion. Its bill to increase this free- 
dom passed by the Commons was so changed 
by the Lords that it.has been abandoned. The 
Liberals are pursuing their policy of toleration 
in the execution of the existing laws. 
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THE LOVE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


ow wide is the interest in animal life, and 
H how narrow the field which exhausts 

the best resources of some of its greatest 
students, has been newly emphasized by the 
sessions of the International Zodlogical Con- 
gress, just closed. 

The last meeting was held three years ago in 
Switzerland, the birthplace of Agassiz, one of 
the promoters of modern nature study. The 
recent meeting was welcomed to Boston by 
the son of the great Agassiz, who has most 
worthily carried on his father’s work. 

A glance at the many branches into which 
the work of the congress was divided will show 
how specialization has been extended. These 
branches include systematic zodlogy, comparative 
anatomy, cytology, zoégraphy, thalassography, 
applied and experimental zodlogy, heredity and 
animal behavior. 

Much of this is too technical to be of interest 
to the average person. It is significant, never- 
theless, that popular interest in nature and 
popular love of animal life have kept pace with 
the scientific study of zodlogy. 

In nearly every large city there are now 
zoological gardens where wild animals may be 
seen and studied by the unscientific. Nature 
study in the public schools, the use of the 
camera in place of the gun on camping trips, 
the work of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the investigations and 
published reports of men in the Smithsonian 
Institution and the Department of Agriculture 
—all these influences have helped to make both 
young and old Americans more familiar with the 
animal life about them, and so have conferred 
an economic benefit as well as an intellectual 
pleasure. . 

Even the work of the so-called ‘‘nature 
fakers’’ has not been without its useful results 
in arousing an interest in the wild life that 
shares the world with us. 

& & 
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igures collected by the International Society 
of State and Municipal Building Commis- 
sioners and Inspectors show that every week, on 
an average, fires in the United States burn up 
three theaters, three public halls, twelve churches, 
ten schools, two hospitals, two asylums, two “‘col- 
leges,” six apartment-houses, three department 
stores, two jails, twenty-six hotels,—the fires at 
seashore resorts this summer will raise the hotel 
average,—one hundred and forty “flat” houses and 
sixteen hundred single dwelling-lhouses. Such a 
record of waste is bad, but it is not surprising in 
a land of wooden buildings. Moreover, many of 
the buildings destroyed would have been torn 
down if they had not burned. A countryman who 
suffered from a slight fire said he had lost two 
houses and three barns if you counted the dog- 
house, the chicken-house and the cow-shed. In 
such lists as the foregoing a house is a house be it 
ever so worthless, and a “‘college’”’ may call itself 
so even if it occupies but three rooms and does 
most of its business by mail. 
fter many false reports, it is now pretty gener- 
ally admitted that a diamond-mine has been 
discovered in the United States. Diamonds have 
been found in the past, it is true, in Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Virginia and Wisconsin, to say nothing 
of “rough diamonds” in every community; but 
upon investigation it has turned out that the 
precious stones have been carried from the far 
north by a slow-moving glacier and left at the 
point where the ice melted. A twenty-four-carat 
diamond of this description was found in Virginia 
in 1855. The new mine in Pike County, Arkansas, 


discovered about a year ago, is in a body of igneous 
rock similar to the rock of the Kimberley mines 
in South Africa. This volcanic rock fills a dike 
between two walls of harder rock. It is exposed 


























over an area of a hundred acres. Since the first 
stone was picked up in the summer of last year 
more than a hundred and thirty diamonds have 
been found. The largest weighs six and one-half 
carats. How the diamonds got into Pike County 
is unknown. Geologists say that there are two 
possible explanations. One is that the carbon, 
already crystallized, was forced up from the inte- 
rior of the earth along with the molten rock, and 
was incased in it when the rock cooled. The other 
explanation is that the carbon, subjected to great 
heat and tremendous pressure, has crystallized in 
the place where the diamonds are now found. In 
other parts of the world there are placer diamond 
deposits which are explained as due to the same 
causes as placer gold-mines. The richest diamond- 
mines now known are in South Africa. They pro- 
duce ninety-eight per cent. of the stones sold every 
year. The diamond-fields that were noted until 
the African mines were opened in 1867 are in 
Borneo, in India, and in Brazil. What the Arkan- 
sas field will produce when properly worked no 
one can tell. Its discovery, however, has added 
another to the varied resources of this wonderful 
country. 
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A USEFUL DIALOGUE. 


*¢1 don’t know why I’m telling you,” said Ruth 

Martin, falteringly, as she met the keen, 
friendly glance of the older woman. “You can’t 
say a thing that mother hasn’t told me, but, some- 
how, when Lew acts offended, it—it doesn’t seem 
to matter half so much about his having a deep, 
reverent respect for me all his life as about his 
liking me right at that minute. 
to be popular, like Lucile. The boys think she’s 
perfectly fine, and yet I know she lets them all— 
well, she calls it ‘spoon.’ She told me so herself. 
Of course I couldn’t be like that,—you needn’t 
lift your eyebrows,—but, well, with Lew, I don’t 
know. He says I’m too strict, that he ought to be 
an exception, and —” 

“Have you any idea of marrying Lewis?” Aunt 
Isabel inquired, in an offhand way. 

Ruth’s face flamed. “Marrying! Of course not! 
Why, we’re too young to think of such things!” 

“I see. Well, I suppose one of the things your 
mother has told you is that some day, when you 
come to marry the man you love, you’ll be glad 
if—” 

“Oh, yes! All that about the mistake of making 
sacred things common, and I agree to it, with my 
mind, but, aunty, it’s now that matters tome. It 
isn’t some future man I’m thinking about. I want 
Lew to like me best. I—I don’t want him to get 
to going with Lucile.” 

The girlish voice trembled with the intensity of 
fifteen years, and Aunt Isabel understood. 

After a minute or two of silence, she spoke 
abruptly. “Now I know why I put that in my 





I tell you, I want | 


|morning. The mother was waiting, and the chil- 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





|all your flummery and I'll come. I’m making | 
you a set of dish-towels.” 

As the visitor went down the walk the two girls 
looked at each other. 

“Jack calls her ‘the last straw,’” Enid said, 
lightly, although tears were in her eyes. 

“Does she always spoil things that way?” the 
other girl asked, indignantly. “I wanted to turn 
her out the door, Enid!” 

“It’s only joy she doesn’t understand. She will 
do anything in the world if you are in trouble,” 
Enid answered. “And anyway,” the laughter 
conquering the tears, “I saved my lovely Floren- 
tine glass and my salad-set.”’ 
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A MIDNIGHT JOURNEY. 


|" 1801 a number of Vermont men removed to 
northern Pennsylvania, then an uncultivated 
region, bought lands of the state for one dollar an 
acre, and settled with their families. The author 
of “Early Times on the Susquehanna” records | 
some of the hardships that the little settlement | 
experienced. 


Squire Kellogg, when eighty years old, related | 
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he thought, sufficient — for his family until 
he should return. He toiled hard for three weeks, 
ym about thirty bushels of grain, and took it | 
to a mill to be ground, then hired a team to carry 
it part of the way home, where it was left on the 
~~ road in safe-keeping until he could return 
or it. 

It was becoming dark, and he started for home | 
on foot. _His way led for six miles through a dense | 
forest. He arrived home at midnight, and found | 
that his family had eaten their last morsel. | 

Expecting her husband’s return with supplies, | 
the mother that night borrowed a half-pint of 
Indian meal to make porridge. The children had 
gone to bed with hunger unsatisfied, the mother 
promising them that their father would bring food, 
and that he would soon arrive. To her dismay, 
he had brought no ——- 

The weary man started back at midnight to 
secure food. Through the woods and the snow, | 
amid the howling of wild beasts, he went and | 
came alone. He reached home early the next | 





dren were supplied with a nourishing breakfast. 
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‘* AMERICANITIS.” 


he manner in which Americans “do” Europe is 

a constant source of bewilderment and amuse- 

ment to the foreign mind. The Rev. John Watson, 

—Ian Maclaren,—whose recent death occurred in 

this country, gives in “Our Neighbors” an account 
of a “snap-shot” visit he once received. 

It is now several years ago that a tall, thin man 
followed his card into my study with such rapidity 
I had barely time to read it before the visitor was 
in the room. . } 

“My name is Elijah K. Higgins and I am a busy | 








journal last summer,” she said, crossing to her | 
desk, and beginning to turn the pages of a little | 
book. 
the partitions were just like paper, and one night 
1 couldn’t help hearing this dialogue in the next | 
room. I was writing at the time, and something | 
prompted me to set it down, word for word. 
Listen. I’ve headed it, 


Two Boys TALKING. 


“Yes, she hid my hat when [I started to go. 
Made me tired.” A 

“Doesn’t it, though? Did she follow you out on | 
the steps to look at the moon?” 

“Sure.” 

“Bet roa kissed her.” 

“Bet I did.” eG ? 

“D’you ask her if it was the first time, Bobby?” 
(chuckling softly.) _ 

“That’s what I did.” 
“What'd she tell you?” 
“Oh (in a mocking voice), ‘Once, long ago, when 
was just a little girl.’ ”’ 
(Duet of laughter.) 
“Oh, they’re all alike, Bobby! I’ve had ’em tell 
me that, and think I believed it, too. Not much! 
If a girl lets you spoon, she’ll let the other fellow. 
Don’t fool yourself!” 


“But, Aunt Isabel,” Ruth protested, with a dis- 
gusted expression, “they must have been low, 
horrid fellows—not our kind.” 

“On the contrary,’ was the answer, “I found 
out next day that they were both boys of good 
family. Yes, I’m sorry to say it, Ruth, but they 
were ‘our kind.’ ” 
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THE LAST STRAW. 


he little bride-to-be, showing her latest wedding 
gifts to one of her friends, glanced out the 
window, and her radiant face suddenly changed. 

“Give me that Florentine glass,” she cried, ‘“‘and 
the handicraft salad-set! Oh, and that biggest 
berry bowl! And slip Madge’s embroidery in that 
table drawer, won't you, please?” 

“What is it—burglars?” her friend asked, fold- 
ing the lovely embroidery in its papers. 

“No, only Miss Alma Pinckney. I knew she 
had to come some time, of course. We’re really 
fond of her, too, only—well, you’ll see. Miss 
Pinckney, Maggie? Ask her to come right up.” 

Miss Pinckney came up with a promptitude 
which suggested that she had been on the way 
when the maid reported. She disposed of the 
preliminary greetings as swiftly as possible, and 
turned at once to the matter in hand. 

“I’ve come to see your presents, Enid. I want 
to see how foolish people have been. It’s a 
custom worthy of the heathen,—all this absurd 
giving, especially when it’s cut glass,—as if all a 
bride needed to set up housekeeping was thirteen 
berry bowls and twenty-seven olive dishes. Who 
gave you those oyster forks—the Robbinses? 
They’d a good deal better spend the money in new 
curtains for their own sitting-room. And did 
Selma Andrews do that embroidery—with her 
eyes? It’s downright wicked, and ought to be 
forbidden by law. I shouldn’t think you ever 
could use it. And a chocolate-set from the 
Mitchells! That’s just because they don’t want 
to be outdone by the Janneys. Well, one thing’s 
certain—you won’t get any such foolishness from 
me.” 

“Tf don’t want anything from you, Miss Alma,” 
Enid said, gently, “if only you’ll come to the 
wedding. Do you suppose I ever can forget —”’ 

“Tut, tut, child!” Miss Alma interrupted. “Just 


“I was staying at that summer hotel, and | G 


man. You also are busy and have no time to fool | 
away. Four days is all I can give to the United | 
Kingdom and I wished to shake hands with you. | 
x00d-by, I am off to Drumtochty.” 
_ 1 calculate that Mr. Higgins pout thirty seconds | 
in my study. He left so swiftly I only overtook | 
him at the front door. 
where Drumtochty was. 

“Guess Ido. Got route in pocket. 
from Perth.” 

In two seconds he was whirling away in a fast 
hansom. As I returned and imagined my visitor | 
compassing Great Britain in four days, 1 was for | 
a moment roused from that state of comparative | 
lethargy which we in England call work, and | 
added six more engagements to the afternoon’s | 

rogram. For days after, as often as I was | 

mpted to rest in my chair, the remembrance of | 
that whirlwind gave me renewed vigor. 


Northwest 
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SHORT NAMES. 


M English clergyman, Dr. Frederick Lee, had a 
prejudice against a long string of Christian | 
names, and held that if such names were proposed 
the clergyman should alter them at baptism, 
whether the parents were willing or not. It was 
said of him that he christened all the boys Fred- 
erick after himself, and all the girls Mary after 
the Virgin. The author of “The Life of Walter 
Pater” gives Doctor Lee’s method of christening 
as follows: 

“Name this child,” he would say in his authori- 
tative voice. 

“Archibald Cholmondeley Constantine Ferdi- 
nand,” perhaps the mother would whisper. 

“Frederick,” she would hear, to her amazement, | 
and then would follow the formula of baptism. 
In the vestry, of course, there would be objec- 


tion. 
“This child,” Doctor Lee would ~ “will 
have to get his living in the world, an what do 


ie want to handicap him with Archibald Camp- 
ll Cholmondeley and all the rest of them for? 
Anyhow, it’s done now, and can’t be altered.” 


NOT GOOD TWICE. 


incoln’s stories grew better and better as he 
grew older. One of the best was told to a 
visitor, who congratulated him on the almost cer- 
tain purpose on the part of the people to reélect 
him for another term of four years. 


Mr. Lincoln replied that he had been told this 
frequently before, and that when it was first | 
mentioned to him he was reminded of a farmer in 
Illinois, who determined to try his own hand at 
blasting. 

After successfully boring and filling in with 
powder, he failed in his effort to make the powder | 
z0 off; and after discussing the cause with a 
ooker-on, and failing to detect anything wrong in 
the powder, the farmer suddenly came to the con- 
clusion that it would not go off because it had been 
shot before. 


* © 
ROYAL FUNNING. 


O" their way to Paris recently, King Haakon 
and Queen Maud of Norway passed through 
Copenhagen. They were received at the railway- 
station by King Frederick, King Haakon’s father. 
A courtier who was present tells what the mon- 
archs said. 


“Well, Haakon,” said King Frederick, “how do 
you like being a king?” 

“T will rather ask you,” retorted Haakon. “I’ve | 
been a king longer than a 

This was quite true. Frederick of Denmark 
succeeded to the throne upon the death of his | 
father, King Christian, on January 29, 1906, but | 
Haakon was elected King of Norway by the 








send for me when you break down taking care of 


Storthing on November 18, 1905. | 


| with them. 


some incidents of his new country life. At one | Soe te refund your 
aw? 7 ae j ‘ | oO ne 
time he went away to work for bread, leaving, as | you t oe and etre vou 


SKIN PURIFICATION. 
Effected by Cuticura Soap, Ointment 
and Pills when All 
Else Fails. 


The agonizing itching and burning of the skin, as in 
eczema; the frightful scaling, as in psoriasis; the loss 
of hair and crusting of scalp, as in sealled-head; the 
facial disfigurement, as in acne and ringworm; the 
awful suffering of infants, and anxiety of worn-out 
parents, as in tetter, eczenia or salt-rheum—all demand 
a remedy of extraordinary virtues to successfully cope 
That Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills 
are such stands proven by unquestioned testimonials. 

(Adv. 














TAMPS. 225 ass’t. select, incl. Hayti, Corea, 
,etc.,andalbum, 
nel. Borneo, Labuan, Comoro, 
80 p. List of 1200 Sets, 
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Schuster Co., Dept 5,St.Louis, Mo. 


China, Peru, Nyassa, Malay. 
Be. 105 diff.. i 
10c. Agents W't'd, 50%. 
Packets and La worth 
buy stamps. E.J. 


Coupons Free. 








You Take No Risk 


When You Order From Us. 


When you send us an = 
order for a made-to- 
measure Suit, Skirt, 
Jacketor n-Coat, 
you do so with the knowl- 
edge that we guaran- 


greater value for your 
money than you can ob- 
tain elsewhere. i 
Isn’t our System of 
Fitting by Mail worth a 
when you risk abso- 
lutely nothing ? 
Furthermore, all the 
styles illustrated and 
described in our Cata- 
logue are patterned af 
he garments now 
worn By the most 
fashionable women of 
‘ Y so that 


ing correctly and 
attractivelydressed. 


(Made-to- Order) 


FALL AND 
WINTER 
SUITS 


$6 to *25 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the following 


garments, which we make to order: 








We 


The word *‘ Mentor’? means underwear 
comfort to several hundred thousand men, 
women and children. 

It is because Mentor Comfort Underwear 
combines the elements of fit, comfort, 
quality and wear that people appreciate it. 

If you try it once, you will wear it ever 
afterwards and tell your friends about it. 
That’s the why of Mentor success. 

It comes in union or separate garments 
for men, women and children, of cotton, 
silkateen, lisle, cotton and wool, silk and 
wool, or pure Shrinkproof wool. 


WE SEND FREE 














Comfort Underwear 


For the Whole Family 
has been on the market for years. 
have been compelled to enlarge our factory 
time and again to keep up with the demand. 





VISITING DRESSES . . $6.00 to $20 ton ol on es ‘wate 
samp es ola Mentor tabrics and our book 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS $7.50 to $25 illustrated with actual photographs show- : 
SEPARATE SKIRTS . . $3.50 to $15 ing styles for men, women and children. — 
RAIN-COATS Look for the name Mentor under »s 7. ¢. 
™ - + + « + $8.75 to $18 the collar on inside of back. «<2 Menor 
Also a full line of the following ready-made goods: , If your mer« oy hasn’t it or av KNITTING 
o s oes not get it for you, we \ MILLS 
Shirt=W aists. Fu > oF se j : : ’ 
Children’s D: Ladies’ Coats Sead de |S  Choveland, 0. 
rens Uresses, - les ‘oats, ; - a Please send free 
Underwear, Children’s Coats. MENTOR ae” samples of 
We pay transportation charges to any part of the U. 8. |] KNITTING << > Mentor Fabrics 
Write to-day for our New Fall and Winter MILLS, re and descriptive booklet. 
Catalogue, sent free to any part of the U.S. If you | Cleveland » 
desire Samples of Materials used in our made-to-meas- Ohi — tah 
ure garments, be sure to mention the colors you prefer. e. . oO - . 
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T asked him if he knew NATIONAL CLOAK € SUIT CO., 


219 West 24th Street, New York. 


| The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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room. 


and is sold by 


The book, “Dainty Wall Decorations” 
contains designs in colors for every 
room in the home, showing nearly 100 
different combinations and color 
schemes, and containing many practical 
suggestions for home decoration. The 
book will sent to any address upon 
receipt of ten cents, coin or stamps. 
Write today for free tint cards and other 
valuable information. 


The Alabastine Company 








925 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eastern Office 


Dept. Z, 105 Water St., New York City. 


insects. Alabastine is the only sanitary wall coating. 
larly adapted for sleeping rooms, clothes-closets, etc. 


) 


comes in many different tints that 
can be combined in an endless variety 
of shades. Many beautiful color com- 
binations can be made with Alabas- 
tine to harmonize with the woodwork 
and furnishings of each different 


Alabastine comes in 5-lb. carefully 
sealed and properly labeled packages, 
ealers in paints, 
drugs, hardware and general mer- 
chandise at 50c the package for 
white and 55c the package for tints. 


Fall Housecleaning 


When you clean house this fall, have 
your home decorated with Alabastine 
and make it brighter, more cheerful, 
more sanitary and more healthful for 
the lo winter season. The dainty 
Alabastine tints make the walls lighter 
and the rooms brighter. Alabastine is 
the only durable wall coating. It will 
not flake or scale, and best of all, when 
once applied, the room can be re-deco- 
rated without the bother, confusion 
and expense of washing and scraping 
the walls. 

Walls decorated with Alabastine 
afford no breeding place for moths and 
It is particu- 
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Oe my head the stars, distant and pale and 
cold; 

Under my feet the world, wrinkled and scarred 
and old; 

Back of me all that was, all the limitless past, 

The future waiting beyond, silent, untenanted, 
vast: 

I at the center of all that has been or that is to be— 

The world lying under my feet and the stars look- 
ing down at me. 


Babylon lies in dust; never a sentinel calls 

With fear on his parted lips from any of Nineveh’s 
walls; 

Troy is only a name; Cesar is deaf to praise— 

Back of me spreads the past in numberless yester- 
days! 

Under my feet the world; over my head the sky, 

Here at the center of things, in the living present 
am I, 

Out in the far beyond, waiting for God’s good time, 

Splendid cities may rise, heroes may be sublime ; 

The past may measure against the future that is 
to be 

As a fleeting day compares with a storied century ; 

Prophets unborn may see with a vision that shall 
be clear, 

But the future is dumb, and I, dowered with 
speech, am here. 


I stand at the end of the past, where the future 
begins I stand; 

Emperors lie in the dust; men may live to com- 
mand ; 

But greater than rulers unborn and greater than 
kings who have reigned 

Am I that have hope in my breast and victories 
still to be gained! 

Under my feet the world, over my head the sky— 

Here at the center of things, in the living present 
am I 
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THE RETURN VISIT. 


He here seems to me to be one 
thing wrong about your 
slumming, Edith,’’ said 

Mr. Canfield, as his wife finished 
the story of her afternoon spent 
in the tenements. ‘‘Noneof the 
people you visit return your 
calls.’’ 

**Of course not,’’ said Mrs. Canfield, who did 
not quite like her husband’s jokes about her 
philanthropies. 

‘*Why ‘of course’??? asked Mr. Canfield. 
‘*Isn’t that the custom in polite society? Why 
should not the cards of Mrs. Michael O’ Tool 
and Madame Macaroni and Mrs. Owskeywow- 
skey rest with the bunch you cherish and sigh 
over when you count up your social duties? 
I am sure those women are less absurd and 
very much more interesting than some people 
now on your calling list. And besides, if 
there is any religion in this thing, I think that 
would be what religiously might be called the 
square deal. This thing of going down to see 
Mrs. Owskeywowskey and asking her if her 
husband drinks, and what she puts into the 
soup, and not letting her come here and ask 
you the same, does not strike me as reciprocity.”’ 

Mrs. Canfield thought a little, and then said, 
**George, I can’t tell half the time when you 
get to joking about my charities whether you 
are just a little bit serious or not. Are you, 
now, just a little bit in earnest?’’ 

‘Certainly !’’ replied her husband. ‘‘Very 
much more than a little bit. If the thing is 
worth doing, it is worth doing on the square. 
How does that verse in the Bible read, ‘And 
ye visited me’? Isn’t there a verse that says 
that? Well, how about paying the calls? Isn’t 
that sort of implied? You might ask the min- 
ister about that.’’ 

‘*No,” said she, ‘‘I don’t want to ask any 
one- but you. Would you be willing I should 
ask Mrs. Grenovski—you did not get the name 
quite correct—to come and spend the day here ?’’ 

‘*Why, yes, and the old man and the kids, 
too. I probably shall be busy, but —’’ 

‘No, you shall not be busy. I will see to 
that. They shall be invited on Decoration 
day. He will have a holiday, and so will you. 
And we will bestow our flowers on them.’’ 

“Allright, Edith. I’m noquitter. I’llseeit 
through.’’ 

They came, the whole family, the dresses 
starched stiff and the faces scrubbed till they 
shone. The narrow-chested tailor and his thin, 
pale wife were shy, but not uncouth. The 
children were painfully polite. The dinner 
occupied them, with little time for conversation, 
till five-year-old Alexis sank back with a sigh, 
and said, ‘‘Gee, but I’m full!’’ which greatly 
distressed his mother, but pleased Mr. Canfield. 
And after the meal the whole juvenile portion 
of the family formed a procession, and marching 
round the table in a way that showed indus- 
trious drilling, solemnly saluted first Mrs. Can- 
field, and then, at the other end of the table, 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





her husband, shaking hands with each, and 
saying, ‘‘T’ank you for de dinner, an’ all!’’ 

It was the funniest, sincerest little comedy 
ever invented, and the memory of it delighted 
Mr. Canfield for many a day. 

But it did more than that. Mr. Canfield 
secured for the tailor a position that paid a 
little better wages, and, what was more, gave 
him light and air. And he made a suggestion 
concerning his wife which proved fruitful. 

‘*You know,’’ said he to Mrs. Canfield, ‘‘I 
believe half the matter with that woman is her 
teeth. I noticed when she ate, and I don’t see 
how she can live and nourish a baby with so 
little opportunity to chew her food. And didn’t 
you say she suffered from neuralgia besides? 
Now if that club of yours wants to do some- 
thing worth while, buy her a set of teeth. 
Don’t you have an artificial teeth fund, with 
all the rest? Well, you can create one. I1’ll 
give five toward it, and I’ll see Doctor Deming, 
and he will make the teeth at cost.’’ 

The thing was done, and it proved a success. 
The next visit of the Grenovskis showed more 
of color in the cheeks of both father and mother. 
And the procession, which formed at the gate 
in the regular and rehearsed order, passed Mr. 
Canfield, who happened to stand nearer, and 
saluted first Mrs. Canfield, and then in regular 
order her husband, saying, ‘‘T’ank you for de 
teet’, an’ all!’’ 
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A TRAGEDY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


ot all the sad stories of war-time come from 
N the battle-field. Many a heart-break is not 

recorded on the list of the killed and 
wounded. The Civil War knew no more tragic 
occurrence than the following incident, taken 
from the New York Sun. A soldier had enlisted 
from his home in Georgia, where his father re- 
mained undisturbed through the struggle. The 
young man fought through the war without a 
scratch, save a slight wound which left him a little 
deaf. This affliction he never mentioned in his 
letters. 


After the surrender he sent his father word that 
he would reach home about a certain date. Travel 
then was uncertain, and he could not tell just when 
he would arrive. 

His father prepared to receive him. He had 
brought out the best plate, which had been se- 
ereted for a long time, and with gold which had 
been exhumed he bought such substantials and 
delicacies as the Southern market at that time 
afforded. As many of the old-time neighbors as 
were living in the vicinity were invited to the 
home-coming. 

The young soldier arrived on the plantation the 
night before the earliest date he had mentioned. 
It was late and the family had retired, but the do: 
heard the noise and began to bark. The soun 
roused the father, who rose and got his shotgun. 
The country was overrun at the time with strag- 
glers and sneak-thieves. The father, gun in han¢ 
went to the door, saw the approaching figure and 
challenged it. The young man, being deaf, made 
no reply, but still advanced, whereupon the father 
raised his gun and fired. His son fel , Shot through 
the heart. 

It was a pitiful sight to see that almost crazed 
father carrying his lifeless son into the home 
which had been made ready to welcome him. 
The next day the guests arrived. Instead of joy- 
ously ps the returned soldier, they gazed at 
the still form, wrapped in the flag for which the 
Fe» man had bravely fought. Every private 
burial-ground had in it a grave made by the war, 
but no funeral like that ever took place in the 
vicinity, or, possibly, in the whole South. 
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SOUR APPLES. 


he quaint simplicity of the Russian peasant 
T of to-day is well illustrated by an instance 

recorded by a writer in the National Review. 
He was travelling through the country, and during 
a morning’s walk through a village took several 
photographs. In search of the picturesque, he 
wandered off the village street to the outhouses, 
barns and drying-ovens, about a hundred yards 
behind the cottages. 


The pine was deserted, for every one was out 
in the fields gathering in the harvest. The only 
soul we came across was a middle-aged woman, 
carefully sweeping the threshing-floor, a strip of 
bare, hardened earth in front of the drying-oven. 
The oven was full of corn; smoke was issuing 
through the furnace doors; threshing-flails, ready 
for use, were piled up in a corner, and this one 
woman was oy working. 

“This would make a pretty picture,” said my 
friend, preparing his camera. 

“No! no!” interrupted the woman, who came 
up to us, broom in hand. “You must not take a 
picture to-day. The place is bare and ugly, and I 
am just clearing up. Wait till to-morrow, sirs; 
then everybody will be here, and the scene will be 
gay and your picture beautiful, and you will have 
something to remember.” So we reluctantly gave 
way and departed. 

This reminded my friend of another incident. 
“In another part of the village,” said he, “I was 
——_— a cottage with some apple-trees behind 
t. Iwas intent upon my work, sketching in the 
apple-tree, and regardless of all around me, when 
an old woman touched me on the shoulder, and 


said: 

“Sir! sir! stop! Don’t do that!’ 

“*What’s the matter, my good woman?’ I said, 
in surprise. 

“*O sir, you don’t know what you are doing! 
Don’t paint those  e 

“*But why not? Why not, mother?’ 

“*Why not, indeed! Don’t you know, sir, those 
apples are sour? You must not paint them. Let 
me oe you an apple-tree where the apples are 
sweet, 
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LEARNED IN ONE LESSON. 


he importance of accuracy in statement is a 

fact to be appreciated in all walks of life. 

The editor of the Billville Bugle tried to 
impress this truth on the new reporter. “My 
boy,” said he, ‘‘you need caution. You must learn 
not to state things as facts until they are proved 
to be facts, otherwise you are very likely to get 
us into libel suits. Do not say, ‘The cashier stole 
the funds.’ Say, ‘The cashier who is alleged to 
have stolen the funds.’ That’s all; and turn in a 
stickful about that Second Ward social last night.” 
Owing to an influx of visitors, it was late in the 
afternoon when the editor of the Bugle caught a 
glimpse of the great family daily. Half-way down 





the social column his eye lighted on the following 
cautious paragraph: 

“It is rumored that a card-party was given last 
evening to a number of reputed ladies of the 
Second Ward. Mrs. Smith, gossip —_ was the 
hostess, and the festivities are repo ad to have 
continued until ten-thirty in the evening. It is 
alleged that the affair was a social function given 
to the ladies of the Second Ward Cinch Club, and 
that with the exception of Mrs. James Bilwiliger, 
who says she comes from Leavit’s Corner, none 
but members were present. The reputed hostess 
insists that coffee and wafers alone were served 
as refreshments. Mrs. Smith claims to be the 
wife of James Smith, the so-called ‘Honest Shoe 
Man’ of 315 East State Street.” 

Shortly afterward a whirling mass, “claiming to 
be” a reporter, flew fifteen feet into the street, 
~ _— with what the bystanders assert was 
a thud. 


A DEAE CHILD 
Sree ae 





he has played within the wood all day, and 
stirred 
Its blossom, and her eyes in soft caress, 
Forever dusked with doom of loneliness, 
Have traced from out the thistle silver-spurred 
The upward marvel of how many a bird! 
Yet never could her ear its carol guess. 
Now in her bed the little child God bless, 
From hush of light to hush of dark deferred! 


She smiles in sleep. Perhaps, so still she lies, 
She has harkened, in some far soul-period, 

To sweeter notes than we who watch may hear, 
To angels crooning little lullabies. 

Perhaps the baby lips commune with God, 

And smile at His great mystery made clear. 
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THE TOWN BARN BURNS. 


bout eight o’clock on an evening in haying- 

time the church-bell began to clang noisily ; 

and as all the town came out on its respect- 

ive porches, little Jimmy Griggs sprinted up the 

road, shouting to every household, “It’s the taown 
barn! It’s the taown barn!” 


The town barn! Young and old, rich and poor, 
sick and well, every one within the corporate 
limits, and within hearing distance of Jimmy and 
the bell, turned out qoy- When it is only a 
man’s house burning, his neighbors are relied on 
to help put the fire out, but every family in town 
pays taxes to build and keep up the town barn, 
and every one of them is polug to see to it that not 
a piece of wood that can saved is left to burn. 

it was in Pinckneyville that night in hay-time. 
Worst luck of all, the town hay had Fay been 
cured and hoisted in, and it was all in the loft of 
the barn. f 

The Griggs family, living nearest, was there first ; 
but the fire, in the shed where the wagons stood, 
had hardly got fairly ablaze before the taxpayers 
were all there, rolling out the hose-cart and the 
ladder ee. ae out the old hand-pump, and 
throwing hand-extinguishers out of the window to 
save them from the fire. 

“Get the hose, boys!” shouted Si Plummer; and 
suiting his own action to the word, he grabbed a 
fifty-foot roll and ran for the nearest hydrant. 
Man after man came behind him, each with a 
section, At the hydrant Si tugged vainly at the 
cap which covered the pipe. 

“Git a spanner!” he roared at every one. 

“Git a spanner!” roared every one else back 
toward the barn. 

“Can’t ie turn it with your hands, Si?” asked 
old Billy Parsons. 

“Naw. Think I’manelephant? 
you idiot! Git a spanner, some 

By this time a small boy had darted away for a 
spanner, and while he was gone Si and his critics 
argued vainly the general question of opening fire- 
plugs with the right sort of a twist of the hands. 

“Play away, hose! Turn on the water!” came 
a bellowing wail from the far distance, where a 
group of townsmen were standing in very hot 
oe ogee to the fire, holding a nozzle that grew 

otter and hotter. 

“Git a spanner!” roared Si, in reply. Just then 
one was thrust into his hands, and in a moment 
the plug was open, the hose coupled and the water 
turned on. 

Half-way down the line there was a sudden com- 
motion, a sizzle, and then a roar and a chorus of 
shrieks as a group of women and girls scattered 
from the neighborhood of the hose. Some one 
had forgotten to couple a joint there. 

“Turn her off, Si,” and Si turned “her” off till 
the joint was made, and then sent the stream 
spurting straight into the blazing hay-loft. 

The next line went on easier, and as the ladders 
were up by this time, the roof of the barn over the 
hay was drenched, the fire in the gable attacked, 
and the hay reduced to sullen smoking. But the 
wagon-shed still blazed unchecked. 

“Git more hose!’ roared Si, now thoroughly in- 
stalled as fire-marshal of the occasion. A dozen 
younger men ran to laya lead and couple on. But 
at the hydrant down the road stood Squire Ter- 
williger, as steadfast as a rock. 

“No, ye don’t, either!” he shouted, as they came 
> with hose and spanner. ‘There are two streams 
of water onto that barn now, and that’s all there’s 
going to be. Every drop of that water has to be 
paid for out 0’ the taxes, and I ain’t going to see 
any of it wasted.” 

he squire was adamant. 

“Si! Si!’ went up the loud shout. 
and git this hydrant open!” 

The cuniee wagged his beard. 
do it, either,” he said. 

And then all of a sudden the light went out. 
A well-directed stream had put out the blaze in 
the shed, and the barn was saved. 

“?N’, yes,” said the squire. ‘‘’N’ those fellers’d 
have spent more water’n they’d have saved barn 
if I hadn’t stood up to ’em.” 


7 it yourself, 


“Come here 


“No, ’n’ he can’t 
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CAPTURING A SEA-LION. 


sea-captain whose home is in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has the distinction of being the only 
man in the world who makes a business of 
capturing sea-lions alive. He has, so he reports 
in the Chicago Record-Herald, successfully taken 


from their wild state one thousand sea-lions. His 
wife is his assistant in all his expeditions. 
The capture of sea-lions involves danger. When 


our boats put off for the rocks where they gather, 


one is filled with men,—Indians and Mexicans,— | 1 


each armed with a long knife and a lariat. The 
other is loaded with lumber for the construction 
of cages. 
We can hear the roaring of the lions. I have 
learned that, although clumsy to the eye, the un- 
inly-looking beasts are swifter than the swiftest 
oB: and that their teeth are worse than a tiger’s. 
nh a moment’s glance I must see that there is 
not in our path a rumbling old bull who is out of 














2 


humor or a female with her young, for these would 
welcome a fight. I must choose that part of a 
herd where i feeling seems to exist, where 
7 are playing or dozing in the sun. 

More than once members of my crew have gone 
to their death through making a blunder in this 
choice. That one moment settles it all. 

Then the fun and danger begin. I give the 
word, and we go down among them like a hurri- 
cane. We are in the midst of them before they 
can realize what has happened. 

Each man selects his victim. There are mon- 
sters about us weighing a ton, but we choose only 
those of four or five hundred pounds. Unless 
especially ordered, we never take the big ones, as 
they are expensive to eee. For that reason 
the zoélogical gardens prefer the small ones. 

Above the roar of the surf and the bellowing of 
the excited lions we hear the yell of a punchier. 
He has caught one, and immediately three other 
men spring to his assistance. It takes four to 
handle a sea-lion. 

Their heads are much smaller than their necks 
and for that reason it is impossible to keep a lariat 
on them. In a moment it slips off. But the other 
three are standing ready, and on the instant the 
lion is free another rope is thrown over his head, 
and he is on his back again. Then the cage is 
brought as near as possible. Usually the lion will 
see the opening in the cage and make a dive for it 
to escape his tormentors. Then the opening is 
nailed up. It is an easy matter then to float crate 
— to the schooner, where they are piled on 

eck. 
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JOHNNY’S OBLIGINGNESS. 


oung Mr. Prentice undertook, with character- 

istic enthusiasm, the task assigned him by 

the rector of forming and training the new 

choir; but at the end of a trying afternoon, spent 

in examining the voices of all sorts of boys, poor 

Mr. Prentice’s patience was at low ebb; he was 

convinced that there were no singers in the vicinity 
of St. Luke’s! 

After a longline of hopeless material had been 
gone over and rejected, the young choirmaster 
ran his hands distractedly through his“long locks 
as another applicant appeared at the door. This 
one, more unpromising in appearance than his 
predecessors,—if that were possible,—was Johnny, 
the scrawny, bashful son of Widow Bings, who 
lived “down by the tracks” and washed for every- 


“We'll leave out remarks and preliminary ques- 


tions,” said young Mr. Prentice, tartly, “and 
plunge immediately into business!’ : 
“Yes, sir, please —”’ said Johnny, not compre- 


hending, but anxious to please. 

“Sing me something, anything whatsoever that 
you’re familiar with,” said the choirmaster, re- 
pone “Sing, sing, I tell you!” he ordered, per- 
emptorily, as the youthful applicant hesitated. 

ohnny’s freckles almost disappeared in blushes, 
but he struggled bravely, and finally managed, with 
melancholy effect, to grind out a few lines of a 
street song—in a voice quite “impossible.” 

“See here,’’—Mr. Prentice was ordinarily a mild 
young man, but now he was almost savage,—“do 
you mem come here to ask me for a place?” — 

“Ma said I should—” began poor Johnny, in 
feeble self-defense. 

“Oh, undoubtedly your family constitutes the 
wy er tribunal for passing on your musical abil- 
ty,”’ said the young choirmaster, with biting sar- 
casm, oom the plain truth is that you can’t sing 


at all ! 

“I didn't say I could, mister,” blubbered Johnny, 
driven to bay, ‘“‘an’ I don’t want to sing. Mother 
said I should come and try fer the job o’ pumping 
the new organ, but you said fer me to sing, sir, an 
I just did it to please you. I’m real stiddy, sir, 


n 
Johnny got the job. 
*® ¢ 


THE BALM OF SILENCE. 


T: young woman beside whom Mrs. Lamson 
seated herself with a jounce smiled at the 
newcomer, but had no time to speak. “My 
land,” said Mrs. Lamson, “if I wasn’t thankful 
when I saw you as I came into this car! Thinks 
I, ‘Atleast I’ll have five minutes’ peace’—that’s all 
the time I ride in this car before I make my next 
change. 


“It’s perfectly ridiculous having to change, any- 
way, just to ride a few blocks. But goodness me! 
I’ve got ~" transfer, and I couldn’t walk the dis- 
tance, so I ought not to complain. My ankles 
won’t bear me up on the sidewalks since I took on 
all this extra heft. 

“The reason I was so glad to see you—of course 
I’m always glad—is because I’ve been riding with 
that Dobbs woman, and I declare I never 
such a talker in all my days! I couldn’t get 
in a word edgewise. And if she said anything, 
*twouldn’t be so bad, but she doesn’t. Just maun- 
ders on about the weather and her rheumatism. 

“Now we all know the weather isn’t anything 
we can help; we’ve just got to bear it, however 
bad ’tis, and, as I tell Josiah, we’ve had a trial of 
our patience this year if ever we had. No spring, 
and then jumping right into heat when we were 
all unprepared. And rain! Well, there’s no use 
dwelling on it, as I say. 

“And when you come to rheumatism, it was real 
cheeky for her to tell me her symptoms,—that’s 
what ’twas,—anybody that’s endured what I have 
right in my own family! I wish you could see 
Josiah’s knuckles. I tell him I don’t see what he 
will do if they keep on. And he has it so in the 
back of his neck and his elbows. I’ve rubbed him 
and rubbed him till I’ve been about dead. And 
do you know, day before yesterday 1 had _a sharp 
pain shoot right through my elbow, and I said to 


eard 


myself—Mercy, this is where I change! Good-by, 
dear! I’m reall rested, just riding this little way 
with you. Good-by!” 


® © 


ENTERTAINING FIDO. 


woman, carrying a small dog in her arms, 
A boarded a street-car nm New York, says a 

writer in the Evening Post, and earnestly 
besought the conductor to tell her when they 
reached Forty-Second Street. As she seemed 
unusually anxious, he said he would. At the first 
stop they made after leaving Seventy-Second 
Street she glanced appealingly at the other pas- 
sengers. At the next stop she half-rose to her 
feet. 


“Ts this—” 

“Fifty-Ninth!” called the conductor. At Fiftieth 
Street she stumbled forward as if to escape with 
the foremost, but the conductor laid a detaining 
hand upon her. 

“Not yet, madam. I told you that I would tell 
you when we get there.” 

“How soon shall we get there?” she asked, 
breathlessly. The conductor looked wearily at 


1er. 
“T will tell you when we get there,” he repeated. 
At last, looking pointedly at her, he shouted 
loudly, ‘Forty-Second Street! 
Street!” 

_ The woman clutched her dog and, standing up, 
lifted him to the window. 

“Q Fido,” she said, almost tearfully, “look, 
look, Fido! That’s Forty-Second Street, where 


Forty- Second 


you were born.” 
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" W: go back to the city to-morrow,” they said. 
“Say good-by to the fields and the trees.” 

But little Tom pleaded, “Can't I take a few friends 
Back to town with us? Oh, can’t 1? Please!” 
What he wanted to take was just Bess, the gray mare, 

And a chipmunk that lived in the wall, 
And old Neddy, the donkey, and Jack, the big dog, 
And the littlest lamb of them all. 


Avs a rooster, just one, with a little black hen, 
And the turkey that gobbled so fine; 
He was sure that the farmer would give him one pig, 
For he still would have left eight or nine. 
“Now I'm sure if you'll let me take these back to town, 
I won't cry ‘cause I’m going,” said he. 
“And you know very well that if 1 leave them here 


How these animals all will miss me!” 
L. J. BRIDGMAN 





‘*Not sorry ?’”’ cried Peggy, in great surprise. 
‘*No, it needed this mortification to make you 
remember. It is a good lesson.’’ 
**T shall remember fast enough,’’ 
| And she always did. 


when the visit was over. One good thing about 
her was that she told her mother as soon as she 
reached home. 

“‘T am not sorry that it happened,’’ said her 
mother, although her face was very serious. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. SIMPLE WORD-SQUARES. 
I, 


The mother of Ishmael. 
Confusion caused by fright. 


PEGGY’S CURIOSITY. 
By S. H. 


“ Sy . 2 20 j roy 
other, Mrs. Symonds has asked me to said Peggy. That which is 


To put up. 


Form. 











come and take tea with her. May 1?’’ 
asked Peggy. 
‘*Why, yes,’’ said her mother, ‘‘but you must 
be careful about one thing.’’ 
**Oh, yes, I know—not to look at things that 
I ought not, and not to ask too many questions. ’’ 
‘*Yes, that is it; but a young lady eight years 
old —’”’ 
‘*Eight years and one month,’’ corrected 
Peggy. 
“Ought to give up such childish habits,’’ 


nee) 22 ee ee) 
THE DO LADDER. 


By Edna B. Holman. 
irst, let mother draw the long, straight | it,’? mother said. Boy proudly drew a tiny 
sides of the ladder.’”’ | line for himself and a large one for mother— 
**Yes,’’ answered Boy. | 80 large, in fact, that he had to make an arch 
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finished her mother, as she kissed her good-by. 

Mrs. Symonds met Peggy at the door, and 
when she came in she was given a dear little 
chair to sit in—‘‘Sarah’s chair,’’ she called it, | 
because it had belonged to Mrs. Symonds’ little 
girl, who had gone away. 

The two talked and chatted, until at last Mrs. 
Symonds said, ‘‘Now we will go and see the | 
peacock.’’ | 

That was the very thing that Peggy had been 
looking forward to, and they found the. royal 
bird strutting about the yard with great dignity, 
preening its feathers and spreading a broad tail 
of wondrous color. After spending some time | 
in the garden, the hour for tea came, and Peggy | 
was invited into the roomy kitchen to see | 
it prepared. A rap at the door called Mrs. | 
Symonds into the garden to give some direc- 
tions. 

‘*What a funny old kitchen !’’ thought Peggy, 
when she was left alone. ‘‘I wonder why that 
queer strap is sticking up in the floor?’’ 

It was at this moment that Peggy forgot all 
that her mother had said—forgot all about her 
bad habit, and remembered only that she very 
much wished to know about that strap. A 
slight pull, and up it came—not a trap-door, 
but some movable shelves, and on these shelves 
were pies, tarts and cakes. Peggy heard Mrs. 
Symonds coming, and then she tried to swing 
the shelves back, but try as she would she 
could not replace them. She dared not run 
away, and so she stood, with her face hidden 
in her hands. 

With an amused look Mrs. Symonds said, 
“‘So you were impatient to see what we were to 
have for tea ?’’ 

“*No, no, I never thought of it! I just wanted 
to pull the little strap,’’ said Peggy. ‘‘I 
couldn’t think what it was there for.’’ 

“Well, never mind. We won’t let it spoil 
our appetites. You may carry these tarts in to | 
the table.”” After that her hostess appeared to | 
forget the matter. 

Notwithstanding. Mrs. Symonds’ kindness, | 
Peggy’s happiness was gone, and she was glad | 








| be all alone. 


‘*Then mother will put dots all up the sides, 


in the next round, so that ‘‘mother wouldn’t | 























not get it right. 
‘‘Oh, you’re away below the re round. Try | 

again. Re!” 

‘*Re!’’ sang Boy, still not quite right. 

‘*You’re scrambling up, but you’re not on | 
the round yet. Sing it again, so mother won’t | 
Re!” 

**Re!’’ sang Boy once more. 

“Hurrah! ’’ cried mother. 

And ‘‘Hoowah!’’ shouted Boy, and he drew 
| the little line and the big one on the re step. 

Next, 


straight, to be sure. They ‘‘jumped right on 


**Am I up there yet eg 





| guiding his pencil. 


Boy made the mi round, not very | 








|to help Boy when he draws the hurt her head.’’ 

rounds. See! He must make them fl The fa step mother had Boy make 

straight from this dot over to the close to the mi step, because it seally | 

| other one, and from this next one to is only a short way from mi to fa. 

the other one, and so on.’’ Then away they went up the ladder, 
‘*Yes, must make them very 00 from the fa round to the sol round and | 

straight,’’ echoed Boy. the la round. On every one Boy made 
“‘Now we're ready,’”’ continued si his funny little pictures of mother and | 

mother. ‘‘You draw the first round, himself. 

the do round.” Mother climbed round after round | 
As soon as Boy’s pencil had made sie J easily, but Boy sometimes had hard | 

a wavering step, mother ‘sang, * Do." om work getting a footing. When he tried | 

‘*There!’’ she said. ‘‘Mother’s up to sing si, he made just a squeaky | 

/on the do round. Boy, draw mother \ sound. 

standing there.’’ ee **O-ho! You’ve stepped too high !’’ 
Boy smilingly made a tall line on laughed mother. ‘‘Comedown! Like 

‘ the do step. \ this—Si !’’ 
‘*Now, Boy, try to climb up with a <n But Boy could not step in the right 

mother. Sing like this—Do !”’ place. He tried till he was tired. Then 
Boy thought for a minute. Then as mother talked about the puppy by the 

he sang ‘‘Do’’ just like mother. ” fire and the sleighs going by until he 
“‘“Good!’’ cried mother. ‘‘Now had almost forgotten about the hard 

Boy’s on the do round! Draw him | climb he was having. 

there. ’’ - | } ‘Sil’? she sang, all of a sudden, 
Boy’s pencil made a short line and Boy sang si, tov, in just the same 

beside the tall one. And there were way. 

Boy and mother, side by side. How they clapped their hands and 
“I wonder if we could get up 00 cheered that time! 

another step?’’ said mother. ‘‘You ‘*Just one more,” said mother, and 

draw the round, and let’s see. That’s drew the ‘thigh do round’’ near the si 

a good straight one. Listen! Re!” \ round, for these two are as close 
“Re!” sang Boy; but he did together as mi and fa. 


‘“‘Do!’’ sang mother, and Boy answered 
| like an echo. 

‘*We’re up! 
‘*Three cheers for us! 
Draw both of us!’’ 

‘*At tip-top !’’ Boy chimed in, painstakingly 
“ And we never fell at all!’’ 
? mother went on, ‘‘when | 





We’re up!”’ cried mother. 
We’re at the tip-top! | 


** And do you know,’ 


| | Boy has learned to walk up the ladder and not | 


|make one mistake, we’ll try down 
again.’’ 
“*Yes,’’ Boy answered, with a contented 


sigh, ‘‘right down the do ladder.’’ 


coming 


| we 


past. 
ll. 

One who sits in judgment on his peers. An 
official statement by the Tsar. The woman who 
was saved by Joshua. A thorny shrub used in 
hedges. One who disputes constituted authority. 


2. RIDDLES. 
I. 
A word I am of mysterious kind, 
I’m read before as well as behind. 
You will find me within the carpenter’s chest, 
You often seek me when you would rest. 
Curtail me, behead me, and still I am read 
From right to left or from heels to head. 
When much reduced I still am found 
A heroine on Scriptural ground. 
il. 

In April, joys that flee in June ; 

In April, with the birds in tune ; 

In May, when falls the summer rain ; 

August holds me in its train; 

January, with all its cold; 

In Mare h, with winds so loud and bold; 

December, that lies so white with snow. 

A letter from each and you will know 

A book that shows how seasons go. 


3. PIED QUOTATIONS. 


I. 
Yb eth siferide tsill teh gilth si hisning, 
Hte lichredn’s mars dourn het repants witnnig. 
Rofm evol os teews, oh, hwo louwd moar? 
Eb ti reve os blehum—moeh si ohem. 
II. 
| O twees berspetem, hty zeebres bingr 
Hte rdy elfa’s surlet nad hte le quirsr’s haulgetr, 
Eth looe, srefh ria he wnce hleath nad givor grispu, 
Nad rompsie fo xecedenig ojy afhereter. 


4. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 
My 12is an abbreviation; my 123 is a woman’s 


nickname; 1234 sages of the E ast; 23456 a law 
term for tz aking pasture ; 45isave rb; 789 a small 


animal; 78910 a degree; 89 a preposition; 8910 
goddess of mischief; 12345678910 a person 
clothed with power. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. MARCH WATCH 
AGILE ADORE 
RIPEN D TOPPER 
CLEANBETCREED 
HENNADNAHERDS 
ATE 
I 
ABA 
NAVALATINIGHT 
AMITYIREIDLER 
VIGOR Y¥ GLARE 
ATONE HERSE 
LYRES TREES 
2. suns, hammer, saw, gimlet, ax, bit, file, 
| chisel 
3. L itigant, insignificant, débutant, significant, 


| syeophant, pedant, cormorant, termagant, itiner- 


| ant, confidant, truant, peasant, tenant, pennant. 


4. The wind. 

5. Diamonds, garnets, amethysts, emeralds, car- 
nelians, rubies, sapphires, turquoises. 

6. “It’salong lane that el npr J 
hay while the sun shines.” “You can lead a horse 
to water, but you cannot make him drink.” “How 
apples do swim. “Do not cross a bridge 
before you come to it.” 

7. Clover, verses, sesame, amends, 


” “Make 




















and Hay-Fever. The Hayes 

method of treatment is suc- 

af cessful because Individual, 

Personal, Skilful, Experienced. Reference anywhere. 
Write for Book 37. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


wn to ride and exhibit sample 
model. Write for Special 


1907 Models oO 

pA a Puncture-Proof tires. 
all of best makes 7 to $12 
5 200 Secceod | 
ani - | 
im els, good as new $3 to 8 
WE Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
wes yy te Treight. d yf 

j sit, e and allow 
TEN Days’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires,coaster-brakes,sundries,etc. | 
half usual prices. Do not buy till | 


you get our catalogs. Write at once. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H-51, Chicago 


SPENCERIAN] 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, | 
durability—that’s the Spencerian Pen. Sam- — 

ple card of 12, all different, sentfor6c. postage.| But remarkable durability isn’t the only 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 249 Broaowar, New Yorn | superior point of Iron Clad Stockings—fit and 


appearance are equally satisfactory. 
S | I i | |B I N S No. 15, the ideal stocking for boys and girls. Very 
dressy; medium weight; fine ribbed; made of the best 


2-ply hard twisted domestic yarn. Wonderful stocking 





“Not a hole! 
-) Another week 
without 

darning |” 









1 


















BS Ze y It’s an Iron Clad, 
“ that’s why. 













WIZARD — value for 25c. : 
im. to . 
REPEATING Pat'd If your dealer cannot supply you, send 25c. and size to 
us direct, for each pair desired; also send dealer’s name. 


Free Style Book—writeto-day. Interesting hosiery news. 





Will s 
(or man) without pe nm \ Y 
jury. Perfectly safe to car 








Ty — 

without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 

charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from . 

any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots 

in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50 cents. 
Rubber-covered Holsters 6 cents extra. 

Parker, Stearns & Co., 228 South Street, New York, U. 8. A. | COOPER, WELLS @ CO., 300 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE STOVE BOOK 


If you want a stove or range of any kind for any purpose, let us send 


“A Kala oo 
Direct, to You” 


at actual factory Bere You save from %© to $40, because you keep in F Noy pocket all the dealers’ 
jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. You run no risk, because we pay the freight and sell you on 
You not only save money but you geta stove or range of 
360 Da s Approval exceptionally high quality. Made of the best pigironand 
steel of the highest grade, by the most skilled workmen, in one of the most modern and best, 
equipped stove factoriesin the world. Every Kalamazoo is carefully inspectedand we know it is 
. right. If not, youget your money Sas withouta quibble, You cannot a better, no mat- 
=e ter how much extra you pay. y not save all the dealers’ profit? it not reasonable 
to suppose that you can save money by buying direct from our 1 
Send Postal For Catalogue No. 253. Compare Ka’ 
amazoo Prices with others—and save your money. Our line is complete, 
and ranges of all kinds for a!l domestic purposes,—for the hom . 
church, halls, lodge rooms, etc. Hotel ranges for restaurants, ing 
houses, clubs and camps, Gas stoves an’ for cooking and heating 
ALL SOLD AT ACTUAL FACTORY PRICES. 
Kalamazoo Stove paarete,, Sutertarere, 
, ie 


All Kalamazoo cook stoves and ra gd are equipped with patent oven 
thermometer which saves fuel and makes beking and roasting easy. 





































Quality and Kal- 
embracing stoves 











bere aey te Telephony.—A new system of 
wireless telephony, invented by Professor 
Majorama of Rome, was tried early in April 
between the central telegraphic institute in Rome 
and the radiotelegraphic station of Monte Mario, 
a distance of about two and a half miles. The 
peculiarity of the apparatus consists in the 
employment of Majorama’s hydraulic micro- 
phone in the circuit. It was fourid that even 
the timbre of the voice was perfectly reproduced, 
and when two persons spoke alternately before 
the microphone, their voices were clearly distin- 
guishable at the receiver. Experiments with 
the same apparatus over longer distances are to 
be made. Py 


New Thermometer.—A new form of 

thermometer, which may prove useful in 
laboratories and factories, has been invented by 
Monsieur Fournier of the Sorbonne, Paris. It 
makes use of the principle that the tension of a 
saturated vapor depends solely on the tempera- 
ture, and is independent of the volume, as long | 
as the liquid from which it is produced has not 
been wholly vaporized. The apparatus consists 
simply of a reservoir to contain the vapor, con- 
nected with a copper tube of any required length. 
A manometer: at the end of the tube registers 
the tension, which varies with and so reveals 
the temperature. By means of this instrument 
an engineer in his office may watch the changes 
of temperature taking place at a distant point. 

& 


_— Dogs and Dogs of War.— In 
Belgium many large, strong dogs are at- | 
tached to the police force, to aid in the pursuit 
of malefactors, and are much feared by evil- 
doers. <A similar plan is 
pursued in many cities 
of Germany, Switzer- 
land and Austria. The 
same is true in eastern 
France, as at Nancy, 
Verdun, Epinal and 
Pont -i-Mousson. In 
Paris also, recently, 
Monsieur Lepine, the 
chief of police, has or- 
ganized an experimental 
equipment of police 














A Police Dog Making 
an Arrest. 














he Newfoundland Fisheries Dispute 

is to be submitted for arbitration to The 
Hague Tribunal, under an agreement proposed 
by the United States and accepted by Great 
Britain. This dispute, which, so far as it 
relates to the rights of American fishermen in 
the waters and on the shores of Newfoundland, 
is a century old, has been complicated of late 
years by the differing views held by the British 
and the colonial governments, and by the asser- 
tion by Newfoundland of the right to restrict 
by local legislation privileges which were con- 
ferred by treaty. An appeal is now pending 
before the privy council of Great Britain from 
a decision by the Newfoundland supreme court 
upholding the colonial government. The United 
States proposes the continuance of the existing 
modus vivendi until the court of arbitration 
reaches a decision. ® 


he Fleet for the Pacific.—It is officially 

announced that the Atlantic battle-ship 
fleet, numbering 16 vessels, will start for the 
Pacific some time in December. It will sail 
through the Strait of Magellan and up to San 
Francisco, and will probably also visit Puget 
Sound. The destroyer fleet will leave for the 
Pacific at about the same time as the battle- 
ships. * 


n Outbreak of Yellow Fever among 
American soldiers in the hospital corps at 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, occasions some solicitude. 
Up to August 21st there had been 12 cases and 
3 deaths. There had been 3 cases also in or 
near Matanzas. Governor Magoon reports that 
during the period of Cuban administration be- 
tween the withdrawal of American intervention 
and its reassumption there was a woful neglect 
of sanitary precautions and an almost complete 
disregard of the treaty obligations under which 
the Palma government was bound to keep the 
island clean and healthful. Hence arose the 
conditions which explain the present outbreak. 
_® 

he British Parliament was prorogued 
August 28th. The completed legislation of 

the session includes a pure food bill, which 
both houses passed unanimously ; a bill creating 
a court of criminal appeal, which marks an 








‘ ees | innovation in the criminal laws of England; 
dogs. The dog has likewise been found capable nq pills for the amendment of the merchant 
of rendering important services in the German  .hinping act, for the reform of the army system, 
army. The animals chosen for special training | anq for the establishment of a system of small 
are generally St. Bernards, Newfoundlands and janq holdings in England. he licensing bill 
sheep-dogs. * and the Irish universities bill, which were in- 
| cluded in the program at the opening of the 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


are composed of the finest 


materials obtainable—the 


penned in Japan.—While all the pro- | session, were not introduced ; the Irish Councils 


gressive nations of the Occidental world 
have been vying with one another in the utiliza- 
tion of waterfalls for the production of electric | 
power, Japan, a country where waterfalls 
abound, has almost entirely neglected this source | 
of mechanical energy. But inevitably, in view | 
of the extraordinary development which Japan | 
has recently undergone, such a state of affairs | 
could not endure. A beginning has now been | 
made, and the work will doubtless be pursued 
with characteristic Japanese energy and intelli- | 
gence. Several Japanese companies have re- 
cently been organized for the establishment of 





bill was abandoned because of Irish opposition ; 
a Scotch small land holdings bill was passed by 
the House of Commons by a large majority, but 
was withdrawn by the government on account 
of opposition in the House of Lords and dissat- 
isfaction among the Labor party. An Irish 
evicted tenants’ bill was passed in a form so 
radically amended by the House of Lords that 
the Irish members of the House of Commons 
left the House in a body as a protest against its 
enactment. e 


he Deceased Wife's Sister Bill.—Par- 


perfection of 


delicacy—the 


acme of goodness. The mere 


hydroelectric stations. The most important of | liament passed a bill legalizing marriage 
them, with a capital of $10,000,000, proposes | with a deceased wife’s sister. Similar bills 
to furnish 40,000 horse-power of electric energy | have repeatedly been passed by the House of 
for distribution in Kioto and the surrounding | Commons, only to be thrown out by the House 
region. The Hanshin railroad is soon to be! of Lords. Once, in 1896, the bill was passed 
supplied with electric trains, and another com-| py the House of Lords, but at that time the 


presence of these delicious 
confections lends distinction 
to any table, whether plainly 
or richly appointed. 


In ten cent tins, 


also in twenty-five cent tins, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 













Order direct from our Stove Factory 
and save for yourself all Jobbers' and Dealers’ big 


Hoosier Stoves and Ranges 


“The best in the world.” Are sold on 30 da 







“fuel savers and easy bakers.” Ver 
heavily made of highest grade selected material, 
beautifully finished, with many new improvements 
and features. Our large Stove and Range Catalog 
shows the greatest bargains ever offered. 


8@-Write for Catalog and Special Free Trial Offer. 
Hoosier Stove Co., 221 State St., 
Marion, Ind. 









“HOOSIER STEEL” “HOOSIER OAK” 








pany proposes to furnish electric power to 
Nagoya. 


STAMPS (eitin' iis to! Ricis“Gas 
FAMILY FOOD 














CRISP, TOOTHSOME AND REQUIRES NO 
COOKING. 


A little boy down in North Carolina asked his | 
mother to write an account of how Grape-Nuts 
food had helped their family. 

She says Grape-Nuts was first brought to her 
attention on a visit to Charlotte, where she visited 
the mayor of that city who was using the food by 
the advice of his physician. She says: 

“They derive so much good from it that they 
never pass a day without using it. While I was 
there I used the Food regularly. I gained about 
15 pounds and felt so well that when I returned 
home I began using Grape-Nuts in our family 
regularly. 

** My little 18 months’ old baby shortly after being 
weaned was very ill with dyspepsia and teething. 
She was sick nine weeks and we tried everything. 
She became so emaciated that it was painful to 





handle her and we thought we were going to lose 
her. One day a happy thought urged me to try | 
Grape-Nuts soaked in a little warm milk. 

“Well, it worked like a charm and she began | 
taking it regularly and improvement set in at once. | 
She is now getting well and round and fat as fast | 
as possible on Grape-Nuts. } 

“Some time ago several of the family were 
stricken with la grippe at the same time, and 
during the worst stages we could not relish any- 
thing in the shape of food but Grape-Nuts and 
oranges, everything else nauseated us. 

“We all appreciate what your famous food has 
done for our family.” “There’s a Reason.” 
Read * The Road to Wellville,”’ in packages. 


Commons refused it consideration. The Dill 
then considered was a private measure, but for 
the bill just passed the government stood sponsor. 
Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister has been 
illegal in Great Britain since 1835. The present 
bill is retroactive, and legalizes all marriages 
with a deceased wife’s sister which have taken 
place since 1835, although it will not disturb 
property which may have changed hands under 
the old law. * 


imitation of Armaments.—At a plenary 
session of the peace conference at The 
Hague, August 17th, a resolution offered by 
the British delegation regarding the limitation 
of armaments was unanimously adopted. It 
confirms the resolution om the subject adopted 
by the conference of 1899, suggesting this as a 
question to be considered. In view of the fact 
that military burdens have been considerably 
augmented in the interval, the resolution de- 
clares it to be ‘‘highly desirable to see the gov- 
ernments earnestly resume the study of this 
question.’’ In moving the adoption of this dec- 
laration, Sir Edward Fry stated that the British 
government was ready to communicate once a 
year to those powers inclined to do likewtse its 
projects for the construction of new war-ships, 
and the expenses implied therein. Mr. Neli- 
doff, head of the Russian. delegation and presi- 
dent of the conference, expressed the opinion 
that the conference was no more prepared to 
face the direct question of a limitation of 
armaments than it was in 1899, but moved the 
unanimous adoption of the British proposal as 
the only guarantee of further progress of the 


| question. 






































































Important Change in Life Insurance !! 


HEREAFTER 


The Prudential 


will be on a Non-Participating Basis Exclusively. 


The New Non-Participating Policy 


Unparalleled in Its Attractive Features. 





Lowest Premium Rates. 

Contract Clear and Definite. 

Liberal Cash Loans. 

Non-forfeitable After One Year’s Premium is Paid. 


Automatic Extended Insurance or Automatic Premium 
Loans. 


Cash Surrender Values, both on Premium-Paying Policies 
and on Paid-up Policies. 


EVERY RATE, VALUE and FEATURE in 
the POLICY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


Amounts $1,000 to $100,000. 








See a Prudential Agent or WRITE NOW 
to the Home Office for Full Particulars 
of this New Policy and Rates at Your 
Age. Address Dept. 38. 
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eee 2) The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office = = = = = Newark, N. J. 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at . e Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





CHILDREN AND MILK. 


" a general consideration of the 
rearing of children one of the most 
important points is the food question. 
It cannot be contested that 
the physical condition of adult 
life may be made or marred 
as this matter is properly 
understood or not. 

A good heredity is the first 
great gift that parents can 
bequeath to their offspring, and here it is difficult 
not to repeat the oft-quoted remark of that wise 
physician, Oliver Wendell Holmes, that a child’s 
training must be begun on his grandparents. This 
is true in a physical as well as a moral sense, and 
it is fortunate for generations yet unborn that we 
of to-day should be more and more interested in 
the establishment and care of physical well-being. 
At the same time, so all-important is this question 
of right feeding at the outset of life, that, given 
two children, one of irreproachable physical ances- 
try, but fed wrong from the start, and the other of 
a poor heredity, but fed with scientific knowledge 
of the needs of the case, the latter would stand the 
better chance of overcoming the dangers of infancy 
and growing up into healthy adult life. 

The great secret for the first year is, of course, 
the proper milk supply; first, last, and all the 
time, pure, clean, correctly handled milk. Breast- 
fed babies are the luckiest, but where they must 
be bottle-fed, then this whole matter of milk 





supply, from the cow to the baby, should be of | 


paramount interest to the mother. 

Do you know where the milk comes from? Is 
it a properly inspected dairy? Are the cows free 
from tuberculosis? Is the milk taken care of 
after it leaves the dairy? No amount of white 
tiling and glittering nickel and fuss and feathers 
will help if the milk is carelessly looked after 
behind the scenes by some irresponsible ignora- 
mus after it reaches the city; and the utmost care 
on the part of all concerned may be undone by 
your own carelessness or that of your servants if, 
when the milk reaches you, it is allowed to stand 
uncovered in’ hot kitchens, collecting dust or 
buzzed over by flies. 

This question of the milk supply is of the great- 
est importance, not only to the bottle babies, but 
all through infancy. 

It is a wise plan to heat all milk for children’s 
use—to bring it just to the boiling-point, but not to 
boil it; it may afterward be cooled to an agreeable 
temperature. With its second year a child should 
be gradually accustomed to undiluted milk, and 
although its diet may be gradually increased, milk 
still remains the staple. 

A frequent mistake is giving children a drink 
of milk at odd hours, when thirst is complained of. 
Milk is distinctly a food, and not a beverage, and 
should be given at regular meal-times. Thirst 


between meals is better quenched with pure | 


water. 
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SUCCESSFUL, BUT DISCOURAGING. 


jana, who has been remarkably poor all her 

life and has lived very much alone, has 
recently come into a fortune, says the Queen, and 
has been besieged by applicants for charity. But 
besides giving to hospitals, she has reserved her- 
self for a novel kind of public work, which it re- 
niained for a friend to uncover. 

“IT want to make use of my own special experi- 
ence,” said Diana, when pressed to tell what she 
was doing. ‘I have lived a good many years on a 
small income—no one else knows just how small. 
I cannot help thinking it would be a great waste 
of that experience if I did not put it to some good 
purpose. So I propose to teach people how to 
manage their money.” 

“Do you think they will listen?” asked her 
friend. 

“T shall choose those whowill. Plenty of women 
would be only too thankful to be shown how to 
make both ends meet. Spinsters like myself, left 
suddenly to the mercy of butcher and baker and 
cook by the death of a mother who never allowed 
them a look at the house-books. Or young married 
women who have married out of big houses into 
small ones—I can teach them so much, and it 
would be hiding my talent in a napkin if I did not. 

“There is a girl I know who was engaged to a 
poor soldier, and they were trying to wait until he 
got his promotion, which was supposed to put him 
in a position to marry. I asked her to stay with 
me, and went on to teach her to live on the income 
he would have at that time. I took the kind of 
house that was suited to their means, lived on that 
seale, and went over every item of expense with 
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her. She knew nothing of the value of money, 
and it was a revelation to her.” 

“What was the result?” ‘ 

“Well—it worked—several ways. She came and 
stayed two months with me, and was a most 
promising pupil. She grasped the situation very 
quickly. But as soon as she went back to her 
own people she wrote and broke off her engage- 
ment, saying she could not bear to live in that 
style all her life. She wrote to me and thanked 
me for opening her eyes; and her people, who had 
not approved of the match, were delighted.” 

“And how the young man must love you!” ex- 
claimed her friend. 

Diana looked at her with mild surprise. 

“Why?” she asked. “Surely it was better that 
the girl should find out that it was impossible 
before she married him than after, and it would be 
horribly selfish of him if he wanted to oblige the 
| poor girl to live a life she could not stand.” 

“And so you are sufficiently encouraged to go 
ahead?” asked her friend. 

“Why, of course,” said the altruist. 
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IN THE STEERAGE. 


he average steerage passenger is not envious. 
His position is part of his lot in life, says the 
author of “On the Trail of the Immigrant.” The 
ship is just like Russia, Austria, Poland or Italy. 
| The cabin passengers are the lords and ladies, the 
sailors and officers are the police and the army, 
while the captain is the king or tsar. So they are 
merry when the sun shines and the porpoises roll, 
when far away a sail shines white in the sunlight, 
or the trailing smoke of a steamer tells of other 
wanderers over the deep. 


“Yes, brothers, we are travelling on to America, 
the land of hope; let us be merry,” says one. 
| “Where are you going, Czeska Holka?”’—a pet 
name for Bohemian girl. 

“To Chicago, to service, and soon, I hope, to 
matrimony. That’s what they say, that you can 
get married in America without a dowry and with- 
out much trouble. Where are you going, signor?” 

“Ah, Lam going to Mulberry Street; great city, 
yes Mulberry Street, great city.” 

“Polak, where are you going?” 

“Kellisland.” 

“Where do you say?” . 

“Kellisland, where stones are and big sea.”’ 

“Yes, yes, | know now; a Island in Ohio. 
Fine place for you, Polak; powder-blast and white 
limestone dust, yet a fine sea and a fine life.” 

All of them are going somewhere to some one; 
not quite strangers; some one has crossed the sea 
before them. They are drawn by thousands of 
mogns, and will draw others after them. 

Most of them believe with a simpler faith than 
our own; no morning, no matter how tumultuous 
the waves, but the Russian Jews will put on their 
——— and kissing the sacred fringe which 

hey wear upon their breasts, will turn toward 
the east and the rising sun, to where their holy 
Temple stood. . , 
nee will a Slav or an Italian go to bed without 
| committing himself to the special care of some 
| patron saint. 
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BROUGHT TO TERMS. 


| - the Drayton household it is said that the father 
| L of the family has a way of presenting alterna- 
tives to his children that never fails to bring them 
into line. 


“T wish you would nog to Bobby,” said Mrs. 
aaageee one night. “I’ve told him to take his 
medicine and then jump into bed, and he won’t do 
it. He _— hops round, and says he doesn’t want 
> = he medicine and he doesn’t want to go to 

e 

Mr. Drayton stepped to the door of Bobby’s 
room, and stood there, tall, grave and impressive. 

“Bobby,” he said, firmly, “if you don’t take your 
medicine at once, and then jump into bed, you will 
be put to bed, do you hear me, put to bed, without 
having your medicine at all!” 

Upon which Bobby, alarmed and confused, swal- 
lowed his allotted portion and meekly retired for 
the night. 
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HARD TO ANSWER. 


he golfer had a very good opinion of himself, 

says a writer in the St. Louis Post-Despatch, 

and after making a fairly good drive he turned to 
his caddie. 


“TI suppose,” he said, “‘you have been round the 
links with worse players than me, eh?” 

The caddie took no notice, and the golfer began 
again. 

“I say,” he said, loudly, “I suppose you’ve been 
round the links with worse players than me, eh?” 

“T heard you the first time,” — the caddie, 
calmly. “I’m just thinking about it.” 
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NOT HIS ATTITUDE. 


t was difficult to hire competent, or even incom- 
petent, help in Eden Center, and the commuters 
in that idyllic spot had learned resignation. 


“James,” said Mrs. Crawford, “I haven’t seen 
wyeun of that man who was to mow our lawn. 
Where do you suppose he is? There, I believe 
that’s he now, over in Howe’s orchard!” 

“Ishe standing?” inquired Mr. Crawford. 

“Yes,” said his wife, “he’s standing under one 
of the big trees, looking toward our house.” 

“That can’t be the man,” said Mr. Crawford. 
“He’d be sitting or lying down.” 
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THE FAMILY ENJOYED IT, TOO. 


hen the minister, who was a bachelor, had 
been helped to Mrs. Porter’s biscuits for 
the third time, he looked across the table at 
Rhoda, staring at him with round, wondering eyes. 
“T don’t often have such a good supper as this, 
my dear,” he said, in his most propitiatory tone, 
and Rhoda’s face dimpled. 
“We don’t, always,” she said, in her clear little 
voice. “I’m awful glad you came.” - 
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A PERTINENT QUESTION. 


he lank, long-haired young man looked dreamily 
at the charming girl on whom he was endeav- 
oring to make a favorable impression. 
“Did you ever long for death?” he asked, in a 
low and moving tone. 
| “Whose?” inquired the charming but practical 
| young person. 








To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
i 
When Out of Sorts Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

It stimulates healthy liver activity, relieves con- 
stipation, sick headache and malaria. {Adv. 


LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 
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Surface 


Only by the use of 
Carter Strictly Pure 
White Lead is it possible to 
have the best paint for any 
particular use. No ready 
mixed paint preparation can 
possibly be suitable alike to old 
and new, rough and smooth, hard, 
soft and porous surfaces. 


CARTER 
rune” White Lead 


PURE 


Needs only to be thinned 
with linseed oil and dryer to suit 
your purpose. Protects your 
buildings with a coating of 
lead that wears long and 
evenly. Never scales or 
cracks. Holds any tint or 
color for years. 
Send for booklet, “Pure 
i Tells how to 
paint and 
how to avoid dishonest 
paint mixtures. Sent 
free, with six beauti- 
ful color schemes, 
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BY MAIL 
25 CENTS 
EXTRA. 


BEFORE ORDER- 


ING DIRECT, ASK 
YOUR DEAL- 
WRITE TO-DAY 
FOR OUR FAMILY FOOT- 
WEAR CATALOGUE. 


Made on a last which allows plenty of room 
for the five toes, assuring foot ease seldom found 
in a shoe where style and comfort are combined. 


None genuine unless stamped “ Educator” on 
the sole. 
SIZES: Infant’ . 5to 8 $1.50 
Child’s . 8% to Il 1.75 
isses” 1142 to 2 2.25 
Girls’ 242 to 6 2.50 
Boys’ Ito 5 2.50 
Women's 234 to 7 4.00 
Men's 6 to Il 4.00 and $5.00 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


World shoemakers for the whole family, with 
over 40 years’ experience and reputation. 
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The Educator Shoe 
“ lets the child’s 

foot grow as it 
should” and when 
worn through life will 
keep the feet as na- 
ture intended. The 
Educator is made 
also for men and 
women in dull 
calf, patent colt, 
and kid with 
strong yet flex- 
ible soles. 


18 High Street, 
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Between Meals 


As well as at meal times, is the Ideal Food for Growing Children. 
to digest and insures perfect health and good nature. 
EGG-O-SEE strength and energy to work on. 
balanced whole wheat food, and is Ideal for Hot Weather— 


Wholesome—Strengthening—Cooling 
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More EGG-O-SEE is eaten each day than all other similar foods 
combined. This is the strongest endorsement ever given a food. 








Costs no more than the ordinary kinds. 





Large package 10c. 
Try Seven Daysof Right Living, as outlined in our“-back tonature” book,sent freeon application. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Flaked Cereal Foods in the World. 
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INVITATION. 
y= are always welcome at The Com- 


panion building, and every opportunity is | 


gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ed Acre Farm, a charitable home and hospi- 
tal for horses, was opened at Stow, Massa- 
chusetts, about twenty-three miles from Boston, 
in May, 1903. One old black horse was the | 
only patient and guest at the start, but others 
were soon added, and now the number on the 


place at any one time ranges from twenty to) 


thirty. ‘The worn-out fire horses of the city of 
Boston pass their last days in peace and com- 


fort there, and so do many old family horses, | 


pensioned by their owners. But the farm also 
provides care and treatment for disabled horses 
whose masters cannot afford to pay for their 
keeping, or can pay but a small sum; makes a 
practice of rescuing old and incurably lame or 
diseased horses that would otherwise die of 
overwork and starvation ; finds good homes and 
masters for horses still fit for work, and in- 
structs poor and ignorant persons in the proper 
care of their horses. In these and other re- 
spects the charity seems to meet a need that 
heretofore, in this region as in others, had been 
overlooked or neglected. That there is room 
for its ministrations would be admitted by any 
one who has seen the miserable animals that 
pass through sales-stables of the meaner sort, 
such as may be found in every large city. 

The pictures on the first page of the cover 
show some of the buildings at the farm, together 
with contrasting photographs of ‘‘patients’’— 
two wretched new arrivals, typical of many 
ill-used animals that reach the place, and a 
horse that, although old, has almost renewed 
his youth by the help of a long holiday, good 
food and kind treatment. 

& 

citizen of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, a native 

of Vermont, celebrated his eighty-eighth 
birthday recently by wrestling with and throw- 
ing his three stalwart sons, one after another. 
He had previously announced that he was not 
too old to ‘‘handle’’ his boys, just as he used, 
and he appears to have proved it. But if the 
boys, remembering that old bones are brittle, 
restrained themselves a bit—well, at least they 
did not spoil the story, which is amusing and 
creditable to all concerned. 


& 


friend and admirer of the Massachusetts 
State Society, United States Daughters of 


1812, suggests that it be recorded, ‘‘in the inter- | 
est of historical accuracy,’’ that the reception | 
on the restored frigate Constitution during | 


Old Home Week in Boston was held by the 


Daughters, by authority of the Navy Depart- | 


ment. The governor and mayor were welcome 
guests. Writers who represented the event as 
a reception by Governor Guild did injustice to 
the energetic women who for ten years toiled 
to bring about the rebuilding of ‘‘Old Lronsides,’’ 
and who seem fairly entitled to most of the 
glory attaching to this celebration. 
& 


 Papiecus newspapers which delight to uncover | 


mares’ nests have discovered ‘‘in the farm- 
ing regions of Connecticut, where district tele- 
phones are new and popular,’’ a novel affliction 
known, to the newspapers at least, as ‘‘tele- 
phone neck.”” The diagnostic of this distressing | 
complaint is that the sufferer’s neck is twisted | 
toward the left, and the explanation is that she 
has spent too many hours at the telephone, 
receiver at that left ear, listening to the news 
that goes over the wires. It is a pretty good 
story to build out of nothing, but sensible 
people will hardly need to be reminded that a 
woman on a farm, whether in Connecticut or 
elsewhere, has something to do besides listen at 


the telephone. e 


| ie last yoke of oxen owned by the United 

States government, according to the asser- 
tion of a correspondent, who may or may 
not be mistaken, has just been sold from the 
Kittery Navy-Yard. It is recalled that about 
thirty-five years ago, when wooden ships were 


of heavy timber to be done, and at that period 
the government owned sixteen yoke of oxen at 
this place, and used twice as many yoke of | 
hired cattle. Conditions somewhat similar pre- 
vailed in past years at the Charlestown Yard; 
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| but the last yoke of oxen employed there was 


sold five or six years ago. Horses are now 


'used for the lighter teaming, and in all such 


places machinery lifts loads that a procession 
of oxen"would hardly be able to move. 
& 


“H°* many roses will grow on a bush?’’ is 


a conundrum that was popular years ago. 
The victim of it, after straining his imagination 
to detect a ‘‘catch,’’ used to receive with deep 
disgust the commonplace and obvious solution, 
‘*That depends on the bush.’’ Taken seriously, 
however, the question is one of considerable 
interest. The janitor of a club-house in Wins- 
low, Maine, set out, the first of the season, to 
grow two thousand roses on a certain bush of 
which he and his employers were rightfully 
proud. When the last flower was plucked, one 
| day in August, the count showed that eighteen 
| hundred and twenty-one roses had been taken 
|from the bush with its guardian’s knowledge 
and consent, and it is reasonably assumed that 
some were taken when he was not looking, a 
sufficient number, perhaps, to make the total a 


full two thousand, ® 
We a young woman, one of seven hundred 
or more employed in a Massachusetts 
factory, visited a ‘‘ palmist’’ recently, the 
woman of mystery, apparently anxious to give 
| the patron her money’s worth, told her that on 
|a given day in August there would be a boiler 
| explosion in the mill, and many lives would be 
lost. Of course the cheerful tidings spread, and 





{some of the girls got very nervous. 
gravely weighed the advisability of sending a 
| committee to the management and asking that 
| the mill be shut down on the day of the 
| promised calamity. A few found excuses to 
| stay at home that day. A few of those who 
braved the prediction seemed to work with one 
eye on the nearest door. But the day passed, 
and nobody who reads this will be surprised to 
hear that the factory still stands. Nothing 
happened. The employés laugh at the fortune- 
teller now. But considerable needless worry 
would have been spared them if they had 
laughed in the first place, or kept away from 
her altogether. 
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THANKING MOTHER NATURE. 


|" these busy days of strenuous life little atten- 
tion is paid to formal recognition of the bene- 
fits bestowed by Mother Earth. Arbor day, 
Harvest Sunday and Thanksgiving are cere- 
|monies in the proper spirit, one leading to 
| preservation, the others to gratitude for bounty. 
| Still, a lesson might be read from the Indian, 
who, reticent and stoical as he is, does not deem 
it beneath him publicly to make known his 
| appreciation of the goods bestowed upon him. 
|Mr. Sanborn, in a pamphlet on the ‘‘Customs 
of the Seneca Indians,”’ tells of some of these 
picturesque festivals of the red man. 


| 

| As the maple provides the first substantial 
blessing after the long winter,’ so the maple 
thanksgiving precedes all —- The sweet 
sap of the maple is regarded by the Indian as a 
special gift, and when it begins to flow, a day 
is appointed for a festival. The forenoon. is 
given to feasts and games, the afternoon to 
council and speeches. 

“*The sun, the ruler of the day, is high in 
his path, and we must hasten to do our duty. 
The season when the maple-tree yields sweet 
waters has again returned. We give thanks 
that it is so. The Great Spirit has given us 
the maple-tree. He has made the sweet sap to 
| flow, and He expects we shall live in harmony. 
| We expect all to join in thanksgiving to the 
maple; also to the Great Spirit, Who made the 
tree for the good of all.’”’ 

Other festivals of thanks stretch through the 
year: the strawberry, the blueberry, and last 
| and most important, that of the green corn, 
which is observed for three days. Corn is the 
Indian’s staff of life. In this hast a review of 
the year’s benefits is rehearsed, beginning with, 
| ‘*We give thanks to the maple; we give thanks 
to the trees and bushes,’’ and so on. 
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BY THE ALMANAC. 
iw Ae you sure this is the right time, Uncle 


came in to tea and looked -at the old clock, 
which had just finished striking six. ‘‘It seems 
to me that clock is fast.’’ 


Uncle James shook his head. 
| just right,’’ he declared, firmly. ‘‘I set it by 
| the almanac every day. Nothing could be 
surer.’ 

‘*By the almanac ?’ 

Uncle James nodded ‘*The almanac says, 
‘Sun sets seven-ten.’ Well, just the minute the 


in and regulate the clock.’’ 
The visiting niece knew the folly of argu- 


she had been breakfasting at about four in the 
morning, dining in the vicinity of ten, and re« 
tiring to slumber before seven. 
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HAY FOR ONE. 


T foreman of the jury had been trying for 
hours to secure unanimity in a verdict, says 
a writer in the New York Tribune, and when 
an officer of the court appeared at the door of 





building at the yard, there was much hauling |the jury-room to offer refreshments, the fore- 


| man’s humor was savage. 


‘‘Shall I order twelve dinners?’’ asked the 
officer. 

*‘Make it eleven dinners and a bale of hay,” 
returned the foreman, with a glance in the 
right direction. 


Several | 


James?’’ asked the visiting niece, as she | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


‘The clock is | 


sun sinks behind those beech-trees, I step right | 


ment, but sorrowfully reflected on the fact that | f 
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pocket when traveling. Give size of 
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THE RED BAND PACKAGE 


IS SIMPLY 


The Best of Selected Codfish carefully cured 
—with all bones and waste matter removed— 
BUT prepared by a process entirely our 

own, which does not lacerate the fiber 
and therefore retains all the natural flavor. 


A Clean, Pure, Wholesome Food 
CONVENIENT AND ECONOMICAL. 








Will give you 
A DELICIOUS FISHBALL BREAKFAST 


in ten minutes. 











Our Booklet of Recipes Free on Request. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
Boston. New York. 




















Fall Cleaning is Here! 


-Jap-Ta makes possible the cleanin: 


Mu 

of dirty and dingy Wall 
and Kalsomined Ceilings. 
necessary to redecorate merely because of 
dust and dirt. A new cleaning principle. 
Marvelous in effect. Easy to use. Restores 
original brightness and new look. Will not 
injure the most delicate Wall Decoration. 
Large package—enough to clean ordinary 
room—50c., sent pow -paid if your druggist 
or grocer does not sell it. “or Saul infor ma- 
tron send postal to-day for free Booklet * B.” 


MU-JAP-TA CO. - Fitchburg, Mass. 


’aper, Freseoed 
It_is_no longer 














Direct trom Factory 
Wholesale Prices, Freight Prepaid 


We offer you, not a cheap stove, but the guaran- 
teed product of our own foundry, and save you the 
dealer’s profit of $5 to $20. We sel 
COLD COIN aances 

RANCES 


at wholesale prices, with safe delivery guaranteed, 
freight prepaid, highly polished, ready for your own 
home. Save fuel, time and labor—last a lifetime. 
Furthermore, we always guarantee to take 
back any Gold Coin Stove at our expense and 
return your money if not satisfied after 
ONE YEAR’S TRIAL. 

No better stove in the world, and our offer not 
duplicated by any standard stove manufacturer. 
Illustrated Stove Book—Free. 

It tells about all the stoves, prices, guarantee, 
etc. Send for this before you buy any stove. 
THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 39 Oak Street, Troy, N. Y. 
(Suecessor to Bussey & McLeod. Established 1860.) 

















FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 









Especially adapted for 
our New England Yomes 








D) 15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


: ras Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO 








PARA RAAR AAA AT KATANA 














The School of Agriculture 


| Tec 


Gardeners, Florists ana Managers of Estates 
ticulars address Prof. 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 


aches young men to become successful Farmers 
For par- 


H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass 
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\ Over 10,000 Depositors in our Savings Dept \ 
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WE PAY 
4% INTEREST 


Compounded Twice a Year 


on Savings Accounts. Located 
in a large manufacturing city, 
our regular banking business is 
of such magnitude that with care- 
ful and conservative manage- 
ment we can pay this high rate 
of interest on savings accounts. 


Doing business since 1855 without 
the loss of a penny of our deposi- 
tors’ money is our record. 
Write for our Banking by Mail booklet, "4%," 


mentioning The Youth’s Companion. 
SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 


PAWTUCKET, R.I. 
Assets over $8,400,000. 








LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 


Water Supply for | 
Country Flouses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 
No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar 










Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


The best 
fire 
protection. 


Send for 


SHOWING a 
INSTALLATION OF 
LUNT-MOSS AIR 








Let our Mugineers figure out your needs, 





43 South Market St., Boston. 
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A Rare Bargain. 


We have a limited supply of 
Cuckoo Clocks left over from the 
season ending July tst, which we 
now offer at one-half the usual 
price. Our subscribers should 
quickly avail themselves of the 
opportunity to secure this unusual 
bargain. 














Hand - Carved 
Cuckoo Clock. 


This Clock has a 5-inch dial, 
raised white numerals, bone hour 
and minute hands, with genuine 
hand-carved ornamentation 
throughout. At intervals of half 
an hour a small door above the 
dial opens and the cuckoo calls the 
time. This movement is accom- 
panied by a strike. Size 13 x 18 
inches. 


DARA A A A A A 


Until our supply is exhausted the 
Clock may be obtained for $4.00. 
Sent by express, charges paid by 
the receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 





ARAMA 


























Be Sure 
You Get 
This 

Package. 


GUARANTEED UNDER 
NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAWS 
SERIAL NUMBER 1510 


COMPLY WITH ALL PURE FOOD LAWS 






























* 
Made Perfect by Forty Years’ Experience. 
It shines for a world of housekeepers, and best of all, the shine will last. Its use makes rust 
impossible, and it never streaks or cakes on theiron. The durability of its luster has placed 
itin front as the most popular stove polish ever made. Millions use it and will have no 
other. Try it and you will be convinced and delighted. It makes the stove an ornament. 
DON’T TAKE ANY OTHER KIND SAID TO BE JUST AS GOOD. 
101 MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 























For Pickling 


Choose 


STICKNEY & POOR’S 


Whole Mixed Spice 


and you'll get good results every time. 
This brand is absolutely pure; it is of 
first quality and full flavor, too. 





Whenever you buy Spices it will pay you to 
order Stickney G Poor’s. 














And Old Grist Mill Self-Raising Biscuit Flour 

will furnish MUFFINS to go with your coffee. 

Also for biscuits, griddle cakes, doughnuts, 

dumplings, etc., that it be surp d. Your 
grocer keeps it. Ask for it. 





It’s School Time Again— 


the time when breakfast becomes the most important meal of the day, for if school 

pupils haven’t a good, enjoyable, nourishing breakfast they cannot do their best. 
Old Grist Mill Wheat Coffee provides a nourishing, wholesome, delightful 

breakfast drink, and aids digestion, steadies the nerves, and is in every way beneficial. 


Get a package of your grocer and try it. AM Old Grist Mill Foods guaranteed 
under National Pure Food Law. Valuable Cook Book Free. Send for it. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 2 «© & BOSTON, MASS. 





The Most 
Delicious 
Sausage You 


Can Buy 
At Any Price. 


Squire’s ‘‘Arlington’’ i J : Squire’s ‘‘Arlington”’ 
Brand Sausage are ' ; rt Brand Sausage are 
made only from the double wrapped in 
choicest young fresh parchment paper and 
pork, seasoned with sealed—one pound in a 
pure spices. package. 


Wrapped 
and Sealed in 


our Factory. 


Opened in 


your Kitchen. 


























Squire’s “Arlington Sausage” are sold in first-class markets all over New England. Your 
dealer can get them just as easily as he can get bulk goods. If he is unable to supply you, 
send us $1 and we will ship you, express paid within 500 miles of Boston, five 1-Ib. 
packages of “ Arlington Sausage” and a sample pail of Squire’s Kettle-rendered Pure 
Leaf Lard. If this is more than you can use, some neighbor will be glad to take a part. 


Pork Products of Absolute Reliability Bear This Name: 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








HOUSEHOLD FAVORITES 


SAWYER’ 


50 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE 








———————— 


Seven-Piece Kitchen Outfit. 


— This Set consists of 1 Carv- 
ing Knife, 1 Bread Knife, 
1 Meat Cleaver, 2 Kitchen 
Knives, 1 Knife Sharpener, 
1 Can Opener. The Outfit 
constitutes a fine selection 
of articles for the kitchen. 
The box shown in cut is not 
included in our Offer. 


DRLAD 
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Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 








Genuine Stag-Horn Carving Set. 


This Carving Set is manufactured by the Goodell Company, and is fully warranted. 
Each piece is fitted with genuine stag-horn handle and polished bolster and cap. The 
inch blade of the Carver, which is made of fine steel, has a graceful simitar shape, which 
readily adapts itself to heavy cutting as well as to light work. The Fork is fitted witha 
safety guard and rest, polished. The Set is of unquestioned merit. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Berry and Ice-Cream Set. 


This Set consists of 1 Bowl 
and 6 Saucers of semivitre- 
ous porcelain. 


Each piece is beautifully 
decorated with blackberries 
and leaves, and the edge 
stippled with gold. A most 
effective and artistic deco- 
ration. 


The Set can be used for 
serving salads, ice-cream or 
berries. Diameter of the 
Bowl 9% inches, Saucers 
4% inches. 


SPECIAL OFFER. We have 
on hand only a limited supply. 
Until our stock is exhausted the 
Set can be obtained for $1.10, 
reduced from $1.50. Sent by 
express, charges paid by the re- 
ceiver. Shipping weight 7 ibs. 
An early order is advisable. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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